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ERE sympathy for our fellows will 

never ameliorate their condition. 
Sending checks will not alleviate misery or 
lift the submerged tenth above want. Sit- 
ting in comfortable chairs and spinning out 
theories on the social question will avail 
nothing. Much more than this is required 
for any redemptive efficiency of society as 
it is at present constituted. Why should 
preachers preach for the delectation of 
Christians, and fear to branch out and 
gather in men and women from the high- 
ways and hedges? Do preachers come to 
minister to the saved or to bring a message 
of peace to those who hunger for it? 
Some who go down among the poor, cheer- 
ing the distressed by a kindly word, hand- 
ing a cup of cold water to parched lips, 
will go before doctors of divinity and 
deacons, who pride themselves in their 
stewardship, and walk every Sabbath down 
the aisles, with immaculate shirt-fronts 
and kid gloves on, as they pass the contri- 
bution-baskets. Reforms move slowly 
indeed; an age goes by and we have made 
little progress, and yet there was never 
brighter prospects before humanity. The 
world is full of good people. They are 
already restless, and but need a leader who 
will show them the way, and their lives 
and their fortunes will be put into service. 
Even now a man who accumulates wealth 
for its own sake is considered mean and 
unfit to dwell among us. No one regrets 
the death of the tight-fisted money-getter. 
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Corporations are giving evidence that they 
have consciences. A great railroad monop- 
oly puts a provision in all deeds to lands 
sold by them near the towns that there 
shall never be intoxicants sold thereon, 
under penalty of the land returning to them 
again. 
DECLINE IN IMMIGRATION. 


The statistics for the past fiscal year 
show a steady decline in the number of 
immigrants coming to this country. In 
1894 there was a decrease of one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand. While the 
decrease for the past year will not be so 
large, the falling off is a healthy indication 
that our immigration laws are being 
enforced, and that foreigners are learning 
that money is not lying around loose in 
America. During the year two thousand 
three hundred and ninety-five immigrants 
were not allowed to land, and were 
returned to the port from which they 
sailed. More than half of these were 
paupers. Contract laborers, criminals and 
insane people made up the remainder of 
those returned. America throws open wide 
her arms to the worthy immigrant, but we 
want only worthy ones. 


THE NEW YORK NARCOTIC INSTITUTE LAW. 


August Ist the Narcotic Institute Law 
went into effect in New York. It requires 
that no less than four lessons per week, for 
ten or more weeks in each year, shall be 
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devoted to the teaching of the nature of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics and 
their effect upon the human system, in all 
grades of schools below the second year of 
the high school. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the state gave the bill his unqualified 
disapproval, which showed that he ought 
to have gone to school awhile longer him- 
self. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, was the 
prime mover in having the bill passed. 
She spent almost the whole winter in 
Albany working for the measure, and was 
rewarded, as she has been in her former 
campaigns in other states, with success. 
We are making progress along right lines, 
and Mrs. Hunt is making a record that will 
stand out illumined after prominent pol- 
iticians of to-day are absolutely forgotten. 
Those who serve God and humanity make 
history. 


SHORTER PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS. 


There is a movementzon foot to shorten 
the time of conducting our presidential 
campaigns. “It took two millions of 
money and God to carry; Indiana for General 
Harrison in 1888,” said one of the managers 
of the campaign for that year. The total 
sum expended is estimated at between five 
and six million dollars. If added to this 
we had any estimate of the loss occasioned 
by the interruption in the different avoca- 
tions, and the loss occasioned in the busi- 
ness world, the aggregate would astonish 
the reader. The country is fairly safe 
under any president, for the American 
people can control, if they do not always. 
By all means let us have a shorter cam- 
paign, less demagoguery and howling from 
professional howlers on the public platform. 
A shorter campaign [will be better for our 
nerves, better for jour] brains,® better for 
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our pocket-books. Most people can read 
the newspapers, and if they are not always 
reliable, at any rate they can be quite as 


well depended upon as the average dem- 
agogue. 
CHINESE OUTRAGES. 


Japan has spoken to China, and in very 
forcible language. The old empire, boast- 
ing its civilization of over forty centuries, 
has been humiliated, and forced to acknowl- 
edge that there are other nations and people. 
But China has some things to learn still, 
and if there is no other way, she will learn 
another lesson very much as she learned 
her last one. The Christian world was 
startled in June of this year by a telegram 
announcing that rioters at Chengtu had 
destroyed all the missions at that station. 
The history of the Szechuen Riots, as they 
were termed, has been repeated, only with 
fiercer outrage, at Ku Cheng, August Ist. 
Not only was the property of the mission- 
aries destroyed by the mob, but a number 
of the English missionaries were killed ina 
most brutal and shocking manner. One 
week later the British and American mis- 
sions at Fat Shan, near Carton, were 
attacked and the hospitals demolished; and 
as if the mania for killing foreigners was 
spreading, August 23d brought news of fresh 
outbreaks, with four American missionaries 
murdered. There has been the usual hitch 
in investigating the Ku Cheng affair, the 
native authorities refusing to allow English 
and Americans to be present. England has 
given her representatives in China positive 
and emphatic instructions, but our admin- 
istration has been tardy. America should 
proceed at once to teach China such a lesson 
as that country will never forget. These 
terrible outrages have been going on in an 
intermittant sort of way for years—ever 
since we first tried to do something for 
China. What reparation has been made? 
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A long list of tedious and formal diplomatic 
correspondence has dragged its weary trail 
after the news of each new outrage, and, 
long-suffering people as we are, we have 
been lenient. But surely the time has 
come for most vigorous and determined 
action. 
KAISER WILHELM AGAIN. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary celebration 
of the German victories began with the 
Weissenburg celebration, and will continue 
for some months. At this writing, Prince 
Bismarck has not been present at any of 
the celebrations. As Bismarck was the 
great central figure of the Franco-German 
war, it would be most fitting for him to 
lend his presence to these celebrations. 
Whether his absence is due to illness, or 
whether there are other reasons, is a matter 
of speculation. 

Upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of Gravelotte, 
recently celebrated in Berlin, the Emperor 
took occasion to mention, incidentally, of 
course, something about the divine right 
of kings: 

“What was it that constituted the great 
strength of the army? It was implicit 
obedience to the will of its supreme com- 
mander. Therefore, we ought constantly 
to remember the three virtues which he 
described as being the main pillars of the 
army—courage, honor and implicit obedi- 
ence.” 

These words are not so imperious as the 
Emperor has used upon former occasions, 
but they are along the same line. William 
is the most restless as he is the most pro- 
gressive of the monarchs of Europe, but he 
believes that Germany must make her 
advance along with monarchical traditions. 
He will find the problem a serious and a 
most difficult one. 


A GLANCE AT FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The following, from one who is qualified 
to speak, will be interesting as giving an 
idea of affairs abroad: 

“The other day I went to see Chauncey 
Depew. He was staying at the Savoy 
Hotel. We had a long interview, which 
he dictated, and which appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette. He talked much 
more interestingly about the presidential 
election, the difference between English 
and American railways, and on Japan, but 
he would not let anything be published on 
these subjects. 

“We have been very busy about the 
general election. We have been very badly 
defeated; in fact, crushed completely in 
the House of Commons. The one crushing 
feature is that in the country we have 
practically as many supporters as ever we 
had. A majority of 40,000 votes gave the 
Conservatives a majority of 152 members. 
Last election a majority of 200,000 votes 
for the Liberals gave them a majority of 
40 members. If the members had been in 
proportion to the votes, the Conservatives 
would have had a majority of 5 instead of 
152. These are a few of the little anom- 
alies of our electoral system. I think it is 
the best thing that could have happened to 
our party. The tendency to split up into 
factions will be stopped, and we will con- 
solidate into a strong party once more. 
Things in Europe are looking very bad, 
and I should not be surprised if we had 
war before another year. France is rest- 
less, and the new Czar does nothing, leav- 
ing everything to his ministers.” 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


A volume has been issued showing the 
statistics of the churches. It is published 
in connection with the census of 1890. 
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According to these statistics there are 143 
denominations, which have 20,612,806 
communicants. This makes our claim to 
being a Christian nation rather a strong 
one, as it shows that one third of our pop- 
ulation are communicants of the different 
churches. All but eight per cent of these 
20,000,000 belonging to twenty-six of the 
143 denominations, and four sevenths of 
the Protestant church membership of the 
country is about equally divided between 
the Baptists and Methodists. 


The denominational families having more 
than 100,000 communicants each are as follows: 


Catholic..... 6,257,871 | United Breth- 
Methodist. . . .4,589,284; ren....... 225,281 
Baptist...... 3,712,468 | Latter-Day 
Presbyterian. .1,278,382| Saints..... 166,125 
Lutheran. .. .1,231,072| Jewish...... 130,496 
Episcopal.... 540,509| Friends...... 107,208 
Reformed.... 309,458| Christians... . 103,722 


The numerical superiority of the Cath- 
olics is a little deceptive. They enter all 
names of children baptized, and these 
names remain on their books until death, 
unless they are excommunicated. Protes- 
tant churches do not as a rule admit chil- 
dren. Taking adult membership, there is 
little doubt but that the Baptist denom- 
ination leads the country in numbers, as 
it does in the scope and magnitude of its 
missionary endeavors. 


DR. STUCKENBERG ON HUMAN PROGRESS. 


The question of human progress is the 
great question of our time. Few men are 
better qualified to speak on this subject than 
Dr. Stuckenberg, late of Berlin, Germany. 

“Evils are exposed and lamented, and 
then continue to exist just as before; 
remedies are proposed without effecting a 
cure; and even with the most earnest 
practical efforts to relieve suffering and 
elevate the masses, the very ills we would 
remove may seem to grow. We want to 
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fathom the possibility in the dark actuality, 
and to fulfil the prophecy hid in the pres- 
ent reality. We must work with hope in 
order to work energetically and success- 
fully; but we cannot afford to deceive 
ourselves. The social task given as a 
mission to this generation is as difficult 
as it is sublime and important. The ideal 
after which the reality is to be modeled is 
nothing less than that which Christ taught, 
and which has hovered as an inspiration 
and a hope over the church ever since. 
We need for the accomplishment of this 
mission the mind of Christ, the deepest 
science of society, of economics and of 
the state, and the wisest methods of work, 
as well as the work itself. The summits 
most difficult of access are the very ones 
which tempt most the brave, the daring, 
the ambitious, who for great achievement 
count sacrifice as nothing.” 


A CHICAGO PROFESSOR DISMISSED. 


Professor Bemis has been dismissed from 
the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
The Professor is strongly socialistic, and it 
has been hinted that his plain statements 
regarding monopolies has been the occasion 
for his dismissal. Of course, this is spec- 
ulation, as the charges have not been made 
public. It is safe to say, however, that Mr. 
Rockefeller has personally had nothing 
whatever to do with it. As to whether Dr. 
Harper has considered Professor Bemis 
antagonistic to this patron of the great 
university is another question. ‘There are 
some people, doubtless, who do not envy 
even the high position held by Dr. Harper, 
as his freedom and the freedom of his staff 
of workers, in certain fields, is limited, 
because they hold their positions and the 
university exists because men at the head 
of great monopolies have indorsed the 
university. 
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WHEN ANGELS WEEP. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt has dedicated his 
new palatial $3,000,000 residence at New- 
port by giving a ball. It is said that the 
two hundred guests present possessed an 
aggregate wealth of $2,000,000,000, or about 
$20,000,000 each. There was lavish dec- 
orations, and a $50,000 fountain. Such an 
event might delight the heart of vanity, 
but how the angels must have pitied the 
man who could so lavishly waste vast sums 
when countless numbers were suffering 
from hunger. Mr. Vanderbilt would win 
the admiration of those about him had he 
simplified his dedicatory services and given 
the amount saved to help some deserving 
out-of-work people during the coming 
winter to earn bread and butter. Christ 
never pretended to be strong enough to 
resist the temptations which great wealth 
would bring to him, but there are plenty 
of men who seem anxious to face such con- 
ditions. 

DEATH OF JUSTICE JACKSON. 


Howard Edmunds Jackson, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, died at his 
residence at West Meade, near Nashville, 
Tennessee, August 8th. He had been for 
some years in failing health. A trip 
through the West last year and a period of 
residence at Thomasville, Georgia, availed 
him but little. He was scarce able to 
attend the second hearing of the Income 
Tax cases, and his strength failed rapidly 
after his return from Washington. 

Justice Jackson was born in Paris, 
Tennessee, April 8, 1832. He graduated 
from East Tennessee College at sixteen. 
He spent two years at the University of 
Virginia, and at the age of twenty-four 
graduated from the Lebanon Law School. 
He was twice appointed to the supreme 
bench of Tennessee, and was, in 1880, 


elected to the Legislature, and very soon 
afterward chosen United States senator. 
He was a friend of President Harrison, was 
appointed by President Cleveland United 
States Circuit Judge for the Middle District 
in 1887, and Associate Justice in 1893. 


EX-ASSOCIATE JUSTICE STRONG. 


In this connection also may be mentioned 
the death of the oldest ex-Associate Justice, 
who died a few days after Justice Jackson. 
Justice Strong was appointed by President 
Grant, and his appointment at the time 
occasioned a great outcry against the 
administration. There was little founda- 
tion for the charges. Justice Strong was 
a great lawyer and a good judge. He was 
a man of profound learning, and rigidly 
impartial. He was a member of the Elec- 
toral Commission that decided the presidency 
in favor of Hayes, and retired from the 
bench at the age of seventy-two. 


OUR PROSPERITY. 


There is much encouragement in the 
fact that during the past few months at 
least a million workmen in different parts 
of the country have had their wages 
increased. Now, will the American work- 
man save this increase in his wages, and 
invest it in substantial comforts or in a 
cozy cottage home, or will he contribute it 
largely to the fund amounting to over eight 
millions annually, which beer-drinkers pay 
as interest on the nine hundred millions 
which English capitalists have invested in 
breweries in this country ? 


CUBA WILL WIN. 


It now looks as if the Cubans would 
win deserved concessions from Spain, if 
not their absolute freedom. General Cam- 
pos has failed in his endeavor to put down 
the rebellion, and has departed for Spain. 
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It is said he will plead with the mother- 
country to grant the Cubans a large meas- 
ure of their demands. The failure of 
Campos has caused bitter disappointment 
in Madrid. It is suicidal folly for Spain 
to obstinately refuse to look the facts 
squarely in the face. The Cubans are 
fighting for principles, and they will con- 
quer or give their lives willingly for the 
cause. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH AT CHESTER. 


Again the Grand Old Man has stirred the 
hearts of his countrymen over the wrongs 
inflicted upon his fellows in a distant land. 
Mr. Gladstone seems to have lost none of 
the vigor of his intellect nor the sterling 
altruistic qualities of heart which have 
always impelled him to serve the oppressed. 
His speech at Chester, August 6th, has 
already been heard around the world. His 
policy is finding expression in Salisbury’s 
cabinet. The “unspeakable Turk” will 
learn that the public opinion of the Anglo- 
Saxon world cannot be ignored. We have 
passed that period where no men except 
kindred or those of the same state and 
country are our brothers. An outrage 
against humanity in Armenia, or in the 
heart of Africa or China, calls forth protest 
from English-speaking folk the world over. 
The gratitude of every friend of humanity 
and of every lover of justice is due Mr. 
Gladstone for his noble utterances. The 
occasion was one of almost touching solem- 
nity, and the Grand Old Man is all the 
grander, and fully justified in breaking 
through his self-imposed determination to 
keep silence on public affairs. 


CONSUL WALLER’S IMPRISONMENT. 


Mr. John Waller, who has been consul 
at Tamatove, is beyond any shadow of doubt 
suffering imprisonment at the hands of the 
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French unjustly. We recall meeting Mr. 
Waller on his way to Madagascar; he seemed 
a man of honest purpose and well qualified 
for the position which awaited his arrival. 
In London he was treated with proper 
courtesy by those who had known him or 
known of him. It does not sound well to be 
constantly finding fault with the govern- 
ment, but Americans would feel a little 
more comfortable if they knew that in case 
they left their native land their interests 
would not be ignored. Fishing and hunt- 
ing is good enough in its place, and when 
the conditions are favorable, but there are 
duties which should take precedence of all 
sport,and men in prison, unjustly, or fellow- 
countrymen being murdered by mobs in 
distant lands, should make those in author- 
ity serious and solicitous. 


MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


August 5th Mrs. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
wife of the great preacher, died at Danes- 
ville, New York. When the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle burned last year, Dr. Talmage 
was one of the last to leave the building, and 
after coming out he returned for something 
he had left behind. Mrs. Talmage was 
very nervous and anxious before he came 
out again. She was naturally very much 
excited and greatly alarmed for her hus- 
band’s safety. When informed he was 
all right, she broke down completely. 
Although she went to Europe at the sug- 
gestion of her physician, she grew worse, and 
was recently brought home. _ Her death is 
attributed directly to the nervous shock 
which she experienced at the burning of 
the Tabernacle. 


INSPIRATION OF THE DAILY PRESS. 


We see as through a glass darkly, yet 
if we mistake not, new hope for human- 
ity is found in the development of the 
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daily press in the way of championing 
reforms and crying down deceit and bribery, 
and in their healthy exposure of men who 
are not faithful to the trusts confided to 
them. Among our great western dailies, 
the Times-Herald of Chicago has of late 
been arraigning most fearlessly members 
of the Illinois Legislature. We give the 
following excerpt, as it will afford every 
reader an opportunity to read between the 
lines: 
“THE MEN IN THE PILLORY. 


‘Another week has passed, and the four 
men—Crafts, Hawley, Berry and Thie- 
mann—whom the Times-Herald branded 
as boodling bucaneers, have given no sign 
of defending themselves against the charge 
that in their capacity as legislators they 
solicited and accepted bribes as the price of 
their votes. 

“Once more we print the bill of par- 
ticulars as published editorially in the 
Times-Herald on August 2d, and again on 
August 13th: 


‘“‘We charge Representatives Hawley, Crafts 
and Berry with soliciting bribes of corporations 
and individuals, and with corruptly engaging 
to secure or defeat legislation. One of several 
cases in which we are prepared to submit 
testimony is that of what is known as the filled- 
cheese bill; another is that of the butterine 
bill. 

“In the matter of the filled-cheese bill we 
distinetly charge Representative Hawley with 
writing to a representative cheese-maker and 
soliciting money for the killing of the bill. A 
part of the evidence is documentary. It con- 
sists of Mr. Hawley’s letter soliciting the bribe 
on behalf of himself and others, and the 
answer declining to submit to legislative black- 
mail. 

‘‘In the case of the butterine bill we charge 
and expect to prove that a certain sum of 
money raised for the gang was paid to Mr. 
Hawley to defeat the bill in the house; that 
nevertheless he allowed it to pass the house; 
that thereafter another sum of money was 
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subscribed and paid to defeat the bill in the 
senate, which was not done until its second 
reading, and that the second levy of blackmail 
was made necessary by Mr. Hawley’s default 
and alleged appropriation to his own use of the 
sum raised for him and his associates on the 
first levy. 

“We charge that Representatives Crafts, 
Thiemann and Berry were corruptly interested 
in the attempted passage of racing bills, and 
that a large amount of money was raised and 
paid to them, or to one of them in behalf of all, 
to carry out the schemes of the racing-men. 
In support of this charge we are ready to pro- 
duce affidavits and evidence, direct and cireum- 
stantial, which would be sufficient to indict 
them before any fairly constituted grand jury 
in the commonwealth. 


‘Have the men thus arraigned no shred 
of conscience left? Have they no sense 
of their responsibility to their constit- 
uents? Do they know what the word 
perjury means, and that if they are guilty 
as charged, they are perjurers? Are they 
aware that bribery is a crime, and that 
they are charged with bribery? Do they 
know that blackmailing is one of the 
counts of the indictment against them? 
Are they aware that the courts are open to 
them for redress, by libel suit, civil or 
criminal, and that the Times-Herald stands 
ready to meet them in any court or before 
any jury and make good its words? 

“Apparently, all these questions must be 
answered in the negative. They lie as 
dumb and as motionless as oysters, in the 
slime of legislative corruption. Reminded 
a week ago that silence is confession of 
guilt, they continue silent. Disgrace they 
accept as their due, and public contempt is 
swallowed as their just desserts. 

“To-day we exhibit them in the public 
pillory, where they belong, and once more 
challenge them to come into court and try 
the issue upon which they have been 
arraigned. Meanwhile we serve notice 
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upon them, and upon all concerned, that 
we are prepared to make good these charges 
and to prefer and support others. 

“Testimony at hand also implicates 
three senators, two of whom are from this 
county, and one living within a hundred 
miles from Chicago. The witnesses decline 
to submit that testimony for newspaper 
publication, but are willing to lay it before 
a grand jury. 

“Weare not through with this subject of 
legislative corruption. Are the men in the 
pillory satisfied to stay there?” 

The Times-Herald is an independent 
newspaper, and controlled by H. H. Kohl- 
saat, a man whose work will count for God 
and Humanity. He is honest, with right 
convictions, courageous and fearless. 


WORTH THINKING OVER. 


In the New York World a number of 
millionaires whose names are familiar to 
most of us, tell what they know about 
wealth bringing happiness. There is little 
difference as to opinion. After all, there is 
nothing equal to the sweet peace and con- 
solation which comes from doing right at 
all times and under all circumstances, and 
to the best of our ability and strength. If 
we want to succeed in this life, we 
cannot aim much higher than this. But 
hear what men grown gray in the successful 
pursuit of wealth have to say: 

Men are no happier when rich than when 
poor. How can they be?—Russell A. 
Alger. 

Riches, like everything else in life, are 
all vanity and vexation of spirit. Few 
people have any idea of the many incon- 
veniences which wealth brings. Those who 
have will never ask such a foolish question 
as, ‘Does wealth bring happiness? ”"—Rus- 
sell Sage. 
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Bear in mind that to be truly great it is 
not necessary that you should gain in 
wealth and importance. Steadfast and 
straight-out truth, fearless and undeviating 
integrity, and honor never sullied by 
unworthy word or action, make their pos- 
sessor greater than worldly success or 
prosperity. These qualities constitute great- 
ness.—George Peabody. 

I am surprised that any one should think 
for a moment that happiness depends upon 
wealth. I was very happy during my early 
struggles with poverty. I enjoyed the toil, 
privation and hardship I endured to win 
wealth. When a laborer in a New York 
shipyard, when swinging a pick and shovel 
as a miner, I was as happy as I can ever be. 
—John W. Mackay. 

Wealth can only bring happiness in the 
sense that it brings us greater opportunities 
of making others happy. Great wealth isa 
sacred trust which the man who possesses 
it should hold and administer to the best 
possible advantage for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. The truest happiness—indeed, 
the only happiness in this life worthy of 
the name—is to make others happy, or at 
least by improving their condition in some 
way to make them happier than they other- 
wise would be.—Andrew Carnegie. 

When I was a poor young man of twenty 
years, clerking in a country store, I used to 
think that if by any wild freak of fortune 
I could ever accumulate $100,000 I should 
be the happiest man alive. Now that I 
possess that amount, and possibly a little 
more, I do not think I am really any hap- 
pier than in my poorer early days. Happi- 
ness is in no sense dependent upon wealth, 
for the fact is that when any of us snatch 
an hour from life’s cares to enjoy any of its 
pleasures, we enjoy them just as much 
whether we are millionaires or paupers, and 
for the time being we forget we are either. 
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No, happiness in no sense depends upon 
wealth.—Levi P. Morton. 

Wealth does not bring happiness, for 
many reasons. One of these is that no man 
thinks himself wealthy. No man can ever 
be so rich that there will not be others 
wealthier than he is, and the knowledge of 
that fact will make him feel poor, no matter 
how great his possessions. Practically, 
then, there is no such thing as a wealthy 
man. Whether a man is rich or poor must 
always be determined by the relation of his 
desires and expenditures to his income. If 
a man believes himself rich and has every- 
thing he desires and feels that he needs, he 
really is rich, no matter if he is worth only 
$10. On the contrary, if he is worth $10,- 
000,000, and yet has desires and needs which 
he is unable to gratify, or thinks he is unable 
to gratify or supply, he is poor.—John D. 
Rockefeller. 

For my part I can only say that I am not 
one iota happier now than I was in the days 
when I had not a dollar that I could call 
my own, save that for which I worked from 
sunny morn to dewy eve. Now that my 
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circumstances have improved I can wear 
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but one suit of clothes at a time, and that 
suit is no better than the one I wore then. 
I ate three square meals at that time, and 
cannot eat any more now. Then I had no 


responsibilities or cares. I only had to be 
at my post and do my duty, and when my 
hours of work were over, my mind and body 
were free as those of a bird. I could go to 
sleep as soon as my head touched the pillow 
and sleep soundly until morning. Now 
that I have the weight of vast interests and 
business cares resting upon me, both in and 
out of working hours, I do not sleep so well 
as then. All things considered, I believe I 
was quite as happy, if not much happier, 
when I was poor. Therefore, with all the 
great advantages and privileges which 
wealth confers, I do not believe that it 
brings happiness.—George M. Pullman. 

A long time ago a very wise man put it 
even better than the millionaires of to-day: 

A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than 
silver and gold. Let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man.—King Solomon. 


BOSTON HYMN. 


SHEEP AND WOLVES. 
A WAR CRY FOR THE SALVATION ARMY. 
SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 
AT THE 244TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEB, 18, 1895, 
ON THE OCCASION OF 
GENERAL Boortu’s Visir TO Boston. 
TUNE.—Rock of Ages. 


Pity, Lord, the crippled poor, 
Age and childhood lacking bread; 
Thou who all our ills canst cure, 
Hadst not where to lay Thy head; 
Lazarus at the rich man’s gate 
Lift from out his low estate. 


Fill with soul our callous clay, 
Melt our hearts of polished stone; 
Thou the Truth, the Life, the Way, 
Listen to Thy creatures’ moan: 
Dives teach to shun the flame 
Kindled by his evil name. 


Sluggards with their garden wall 

Broken through, by weeds o’ergrown, 
Rouse to reason’s trumpet call: 

Man must reap what he has sown. 
Famine falls to drones and fools; 
Willing hands find fitting tools. 


Wolves within Thy human fold, 

Turn Thou from their bloody quest; 
Fiendishness in fetters hold, 

Serpents slay in East and West: 
Let Thy lightnings cleanse with flame 
All our heights and depths of shame. 


Prodigals with husks for bread 

Homeward call to food divine; 
Souls in sin and trespass dead, 

Raise to life and bliss in Thine: 
Lift Thy Cross on land and sea, 
Rich are all if one in Thee. 

JOSEPH Cook. 
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SEASON OF 1895. 


PRELUDE LV. 


GENERAL BOOTH 


AND THE SALVATION 


ARMY. 


It has been found by prolonged experience that sixty per cent of drunkards and seventy per 
cent of fallen women and eighty per cent of the habitually idle are reformable by the methods of 


the Salvation Army.— Gen. WILLIAM BooTu. 


Massachusetts honors and welcomes Gen. Booth as the Great Bishop of the established church 
of the poor.— Governor GREENHALGE, at Boston Music Hall. 


A T Mr. Cook’s 244th Boston Monday Lec- 
A ture, Park Street Church was overflowed 
by an audience containing hundreds of preach- 
ers, teachers, students and other educated men. 
Many were standing in the aisles on the floor 
and in the galleries; window sills were occupied 
as seats. The Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., presided ; 
Commander Ballington Booth offered prayer. 
The Boston Hymn, Sheep and Wolves, was sung 
with impressive effect by the whole audience 
led by Mr. Taylor at the organ. When Gen. 
Booth and his party appeared at the close of the 
Prelude, they came in by the rear entrance to 
the auditorium and the whole audience rose 
and sang the Doxology. General Booth spoke 
thirty minutes on the inner history of the 
organization and work of the Salvation Army, 
His address was frequently interrupted by 
applause and has already been published in 
this periodical, (Vol. XIV., p. 207,) without 
revision from Mr. Miller’s stenographic report. 


I. 


Nearly a third of a century of spiritual, 
philanthropic and financial success seems 
to show that Providence has given its 
endorsement to the work of the Salvation 
Army. The organization is now about 
thirty years old. At the present time it 
has branches in forty-five countries. Eleven 
thousand officers without guaranteed sal- 
aries devote all their time to the work of 
the Army. It publishes 27 newspapers in 
15 languages. No religious organization 
in the world equals or begins to match the 


Salvation Army in its activity through the 
press. The circulation of its Journals is 
over a million a week or more than fifty 
millions a year. Nota single trade adver- 
tisement is admitted into any of the 27 
papers. Probably an income of $100,000 
a year or more, perhaps much more, might 
be secured by introducing advertisements. 
But the Army wishes to be above all sus- 
picion of being a money-making machine. 
It does ask for contributions from all its 
audiences. It does call for self-denial on 
the part of its officers; and this is practised 
heroically by both the men and the women. 
It has received large sums from many 
sources but is immensely above all suspicion 
of seeking loaves and fishes for any other 
purpose than to feed the hungry and per- 
ishing. It carries on its recent banners 
and transparencies inscriptions like these: 
“Three million five hundred thousand home- 
less men and women have been sheltered.” 
“Kleven million five hundred thousand 
meals have been sold to the starving.” 
‘9893 men have been received in our work- 
shops.” ‘1197 ex-criminals have been 
taken into our Prison Gate Home.” 

It has been found by prolonged experi- 
ence that sixty per cent of drunkards and 
seventy per cent of fallen women and 
eighty per cent of the habitually idle are 
reformable by the methods of the Salvation 
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Army. Whom God crowns in this fashion, 
let no man try to dis-crown. 

It is a curious fact in the history of 
prejudice that Professor Huxley in 1890 
expressed a somewhat contemptuous opinion 
of the Salvation Army as teaching only “a 
Corybantic Christianity” with “slobbering 
unction.” He called it a “new Ranter 
Socialist sect,” “doing sixpenny worth of 
good and a shilling’s worth of harm.” He 
confidently predicted that one of its conse- 
quences would be “‘to set up and endow the 
Booth dynasty with unlimited control of 
the physical, moral and financial resources” 
of the order; and described its officers as 
“volunteer slaves.” (‘Social Diseases and 
Worse Remedies,” pp. 71 and 78.) This 
distinguished agnostic thought that the 
great sums of money for which Gen. Booth 
made a successful appeal would never be 
accounted for satisfactorily; that the Army 
was irresponsible from a financial point of 
view; that it was a great array of begging 
evangelists; that its funds were all in the 
hands of one man; that its management 
was absurdly autocratic, and that time 
would probably prove that its friends 
would be swindled. 

General Booth’s career in the manage- 
ment of his city shelters and rescue farms 
in England and his settlements beyond sea 
has so far overwhelmingly refuted all crit- 
icisms of his chief plans. On the 27th 
Anniversary of the founding of the Salva- 
tion Army he expressed a willingness to 
have all his financial transactions exam- 
ined by expert students of accounts. A 
Committee of which Lord Onslow was the 
head, and having among its members Sir 
Henry James, Walter Long, Mr. E. Water- 
house, President of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants of London, and Mr. 
Hobhouse, member of Parliament, made in 
1892 an extended report of all the accounts 
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of the Salvation Army, and of the methods 
according to which the funds have hitherto 
been expended. If the reader will open 
such a volume as Hazell’s Annual, a Lon- 
don Year Book totally non-partizan in this 
matter, he will find this sentence: “The 
Report of Lord Onslow’s Committee was in 
all respects satisfactory in regard to the 
application of the funds and the working 
of the scheme.” (Reference 1894 Page 561.) 
Since that Report, no responsible critic in 
any position of prominence has ventured to 
question either the honesty or the sagacity 
of the financial management of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

The original appeal for funds was endorsed 
by Lords Compton, Aberdeen, Dysart, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Stead, 
Dr. Parker, Archdeacon Farrar, and many 
others in whom Englishmen and Americans 
have confidence. Their judgment has now 
been justified by time and experience. 

It is to be confessed that the government 
of the Salvation Army is somewhat auto- 
cratic. Americans believe in larger consul- 
tation with the majority than the rules of 
the Salvation Army require of its leaders; 
but even Americans, when every year 
accounts are submitted to an expert Board 
of Examiners, and when everything is 
found to be open and above board, perceive 
the value of having a single head and not 
dividing the management. There is abun- 
dant evidence that the Army itself prefers 
both the spiritual and the financial autoe- 
racy of its General. The unity and strength 
of the organization have been greatly pro- 
moted by its willing adoption of an almost 
monarchical form of government. The chil- 
dren of Gen. Booth are likely to succeed 
him and to exhibit a large measure of his 
wisdom, after their long training under 
their father. They are taking positions in 
various parts of the world that do no dis- 
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General Booth and the Salvation Army. 


credit to the education they have received 
in the family circle. 


II. 


It must be remembered that the Salva- 
tion Army is a religious order and by no 
means a new sect. The people whom it 
leads into the religious life it urges to join 
the evangelical churches. Its strength and 
the extent of its usefulness can by no 
means be estimated by examining the sta- 
tistics of its officers. It has no church 
organization of its own. It has so far 
deliberately declined to administer the sac- 
raments of baptism and of the Lord's 
Supper. But it has a creed and this is 
unmistakably Biblical and evangelical. Its 
official publications declare that the doc- 
trines of the army are exactly those which 
are deemed essential to salvation by all the 
orthodox churches of God—“utter ruin 
through the fall of man; salvation from 
first to last only through the atonement of 
Christ by the Holy Spirit; the great Day of 
Judgment, with its reward of Heaven for- 
ever for the righteous and perdition forever 
for the wicked.” (See Practical Religion 
by Mrs. Booth, also Doctrines and Discip- 
line for the use of Officers.) The Salvation 
Army has no wild-fire to spread among the 
people. Its standard views are approved 
by the orthodox churches from side to side 
of the world. It is certain that nothing 
goes further to secure confidence in the 
Army than the evangelica) zeal and the 
evangelistic fervor with which its warfare 
is carried on. It teaches no doctrine or 
hypothesis of the annihilation of the incor- 
rigibly wicked, no doctrine or hypothesis of 
probation after death, no scheme of dilution 
or distortion of evangelical truth. It puts 
the New Testament, without fear or favor 
into practise. And the Book in its hands 
therefore needs no defence. 


12k 


When asked in public in Boston what 
would be the practical effect in the work of 
the Salvation Army of preaching the doc- 
trine or hypothesis of probation after death 
or of conditional immortality, Gen. Booth 
promptly replied “If the Biblical doctrine 
of the future life were taken out of the 
work of the Salvation Army the organiza- 
tion would soon disappear.” The Army 
teaches the necessity of the New Birth of 
the soul, and understands the Seriptures 
to affirm that for men this life is the only 
scene of probation. 

No Unitarian or Universalist who treats 
his own creed seriously could by any possi- 
bility endorse the central theological teach- 
ing of the Salvation Army. When Edward 
Everett Hale greets Gen. Booth in public 
with the utmost cordiality, as he has done 
both on the platform and in print, it is to 
be supposed that this last of the distin- 
guished Unitarian leaders does not take his 
own creed seriously, for a similar supposi- 
tion can by no means be made concerning 
General Booth. An unevangelical preacher 
welcoming a most definitely evangelical 
leader is one more illustration of Coleridge’s 
remark that a Unitarian may be a Chris- 
tian, although Unitarianism is not Chris- 
tianity. 

Great emphasis is laid by the Salvation 
Army upon the doctrine that every soul 
which chooses Christ as both Redeemer and 
Ruler and yields affectionately and irrever- 
sibly to the best he knows of the Will of 
God, will receive a special gift of the Holy 
Spirit witnessing to the pardon and moral 
sonship of the returned prodigal, and lead- 
ing to peace and strength obtainable in no 
other way, and never attained under a false 
religion. Every officer of the Army is 
required to possess in his personal experi- 
ence what is known as the Witness of the 
Spirit to the fact of his self-surrender to 
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God and self-consecration to the service of 
men. Many of the officers would describe 
themselves as deficient in earthly knowl- 
edge, but their aim is to be proficients in 
the knowledge of divine things. The Bible 
is systematically taught by them as the 
written exposition of the Will of God. and 
all converts are urged to study the Bible 
continually avoiding merely theoretical, 
speculative and controversial matter and 
applying themselves with watchfulness and 
prayer to the transmutation of its spiritual 
truths into everyday life. 


III. 


In spite of his pronounced and inflexible 
orthodoxy of religious opinion, and indeed 
largely on account of the distinctively Bib- 
lical breadth and balance of his views the 
founder of the Salvation Army has been 
received with devout thanksgiving and pro- 
digious popular ovations in all our largest 
American cities not excepting Boston. In 
New York the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
made an address of welcome in which he 
compared Gen. Booth with the greatest of 
the religious leaders for centuries since the 
Reformation. In Chicago the Auditorium 
filled its immense spaces to the roof with 
ticketed audiences of the best people 
anxious to express their endorsement of his 
work. The Dominion of Canada especially 
Protestant Toronto, received him with 
every mark of spiritual enthusiasm. Com- 
ing to Boston after a iong tour across the 
Continent and back Gen. Booth has exhib- 
ited in spite of fatigue his usual almost 
superhuman religious activity. He had 
but four days for his visit. Nearly every 
hour was pre-engaged and the programme 
seemed almost impracticable for a man of 
somewhat frail physique and in his 66th 
year. Gen. Booth drove from the station 
directly to Faneuil Hall where he was 
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received by representatives of the city 
government. The historic edifice was 
crowded to its utmost capacity and hun- 
dreds were turned away for want of stand- 
ing room. 

The General’s voice was both fatigued 
and husky, and there was some difficulty at 
first in hearing him on the skirts of the 
crowd. After ten or fifteen minutes his 
intonations became somewhat clearer and 
louder although never really resonant and 
ringing. He had at times impressive pas- 
sages uttered with a hoarse lion-like roar 
from the depths of the chest. His tall, 
lithe, nervous form swayed to and fro and 
he made many gestures with his head but 
usually kept his uneasy hands clasped 
behind him. Now and then his right arm 
would flash out like a flame of fire. His 
style of walking to and fro on the platform 
was not exhibited at Faneuil Hall as it 
often was afterward. But his hearers soon 
forgot his manner in his matter. His 
power as an orator is in his intensity of 
religious conviction, his profound sympathy 
with the poor, his manly simplicity and 
courage, his acute knowledge of human 
nature, his frequent flashes of wit and 
humor, his rugged alert and piercing 
common-sense. All these elements are 
suffused in his case with the most unmis- 
takably genuine religious awe, self-conse- 
cration, and self-forgetfulness. He speaks 
always with the full force of his human 
faculties and gives to a careful observer the 
impression that he is not without Divine 
assistance. 

His soul is of a lofty and intense type, 
Hebraic rather than Greek or Roman in 
structure, not given to philosophical spec- 
ulation or to flights of imagination, but 
keenly sagacious along all the lines of 
practical effort to bring men into a religious 
life. He appeals to the will, and every- 
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where arouses his hearers to the duty of 
immediate self-surrender to the Holy Spirit 
which, in his best moments, seems to per- 
vade the whole impression received by the 
assembly. Sunday Gen. Booth spoke in 
Mechanics Hall three times to audiences of 
from six to eight thousand on each occa- 
sion. Large numbers of converts came 
forward professing their desire to give up 
every evil way and enter upon the Christian 
life. This Monday noon he is to address 
the great numbers of preachers, teachers, 
students and other educated men now 
assembled in this audience. The Army is to 
be reviewed in our streets this evening. 
Tuesday there will be a meeting in this 
church for preachers, and an afternoon 
reception in Trinity Chapel by the ministers 
of Boston. On the evening of the same 
day with Gov. Greenhalge in the Chair; 
Gen. Booth will address a final and ticketed 
audience in Music Hall. Boston is accus- 
tomed to many varieties of public speech 
and is supposed to make somewhat severe 
demands for both finish and force in the 
manner and matter of her favorite orators. 
This is the city that has taken its ideals of 
excellence in public address from Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, John Gough and Phillips 
Brooks. Gen. Booth’s rhetoric is his own; 
some of his extemporaneous sentences may 
be a little repetitious and perhaps purposely 
so, but the commanding soul, and the 
religious sagacity, and the fiery benevolence 
of the man captures all his hearers. The 
chief impression left is that of his theme 
and really not of his own personality vivid 
and dramatic as his figure is in the memory 
of his auditors. Gov. Greenhalge very sig- 
nificantly confers on Gen. Booth a title not 
likely to be soon forgotten—“the great 


Bishop of the Established Church of the 
Poor.” 


5%. 

A contrast between George Whitefield’s 
visit in New England a hundred and sixty 
years ago and Gen. Booth’s in America in 
1895 shows immense advance in the relig- 
ious activities of the population to say 
nothing of the colossal enlargement of 
their wealth, numbers and_ territory. 
Whitefield was not admitted at first to any 
church of Boston. The leading preachers 
were not his friends. The people, however, 
flocked to hear him and he addressed vast 
audiences on Boston Common. The doc- 
trine of the New Birth which now per- 
vades all evangelical preaching, and is the 
very top and radiance of practical, relig- 
ious instruction, was then almost a novelty. 
It had fallen into neglect among a secular- 
ized clergy, and it was Whitefield’s and 
Jonathan Edwards’ preaching with that of 
Wesley and his co-adjutors, which restored 
it to its proper level. The poorest of the 
poor, however, were not in Whitefield’s 
time congregated in great cities of America, 
for no towns of such a size as to have 
desolate quarters were then in existence 
here, but our city population is now not 
far from a third from the whole. 

After about 1910 or 1920 more than half 
of the population of the United States, as 
the experts estimate, will be found in cities 
of 8,000 or more inhabitants. The prob- 
lem of municipal mis-government under a 
broad suffrage is one of the most serious 
that awaits solution in the future of the 
United States. The Salvation Army is 
immensely needed as an antidote to the 
starvation army. 

The applicability of Gen. Booth’s plan 
to a city like London does not prove its 
applicability in all the cities in the world. 
But this scheme has now been tried in 
New York which, with its suburbs, is a 
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vast modern Alexandria, a polyglot com- 
munity, an Irish, German, Italian, and 
American amalgam and in spite of every 
obstacle the Salvation Army has succeeded 
under the sagacious and firm leadership of 
Ballington Booth. It has succeeded in 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco and scores of minor towns. 
For one, I can say, as a result of personal 
observation during much travel between 
the two oceans, that wherever there is a 
good officer in charge of a local regiment 
of the Salvation Army there it has a good 
reputation. Occasionally there may be 
found an untried officer lacking discretion, 
and, now and then, highly valued members 
of the ministerial profession are met with 
who criticize the Salvation Army but never 
where it has a wise local leader. But little 
by little unwise leaders are being weeded 
out. One rarely hears of any leader who 
deserves criticism or receives it in any city 
of commanding size. An object of crit- 
icism by both pulpit and press and some- 
times subjected to riotous attack fifteen 
years ago the general fact now is that the 


Salvation Army has passed the stage of 
cynical opposition and commands the 
respect it deserves. 
7 

What is the greatest enemy of the 
Salvation Army? The legalized liquor 
traffic. Who are its most critical oppo- 
nents? The magnates of the liquor power 
and many of their victims. What is the 
Salvation Army doing against the liquor 
traffic? In the first place it requires all 
its officers to be total abstainers. In the 
next place it teaches all its converts total 
abstinence. There are luxurious circles in 
society among whom these principles are 
not a passport to popularity. The mass of 
the American churches, however, endorse 
them with decision, and would not be 
unwilling to see them carried into political 
effect. Most American Protestant churches 
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now refuse membership in the church to 
rum-sellers. The Methodist declares that 
the liquor traffic can never be legalized 
without sin. The officers of the Salvation 
Army are distinctly instructed to take no 
part in their official capacity either for or 
against any political party. The Army 
has no political character or aims. So 
general, however, is the opposition of 
worthy men in America to the legalized 
liquor traffic that some disappointment has 
been expressed in view of the fact that the 
Army does not attack it in public as openly 
and persistently as nearly all other religious 
organizations are now doing in the United 
States. The officers of the Army are very 
outspoken in private in their opposition to 
the dram-shop oligarchy. Gen. Booth in 
Toronto was vehement in his public sup- 
port of the almost unanimous public 
sentiment which in that great province 
demands that the liquor traffic be made an 
outlaw. In the United States we have 
made slavery an outlaw; we have polygamy 
an outlaw, and, by the blessing of Heaven, 
in due time we will make the liquor traffic 
an outlaw. And the Salvation Army can 
do nothing of more industrial and eco- 
nomic importance in America than to join 
our evangelical churches and assist in 
massing them in a solid phalanx for the 
purpose of making the liquor traffic forever 
an outlaw by both State and National 
enactments. Three men _ co-operating 
would be an ideal supply for the needs of 
the hour—Gen. Booth, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers. The schemes of the 
latter for founding self-supporting, terri- 
torial churches among the poorest of the 
poor have had phenomenal success in the 
Westport in Edinburgh and elsewhere in 
Scotland, but in America they need to be 
supplemented by those of Dr. Parkhurst 
and Gen. Booth. We must not only draw 
men out of the morass created by the 
liquor traffic and its allied mischiefs in 
great towns, but we must drain the morass 
itself. 
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AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


HERE is nothing in a human life more 

beautiful than a sublime faith in the 
Infinite. When that faith has so perme- 
ated a life that everything else becomes 
subordinate, and all acts but the natural 
expression of the Divine will, one has in 
some measure realized the Christ-life. 

In a very comfortable room on West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, lives one of the 
most remarkable women whom it has been 
my lot to know. After my first two hours’ 
talk with her there came to me a new con- 
fidence in the possibilities of a life, and a 
truer conviction of the responsibilities 
which should mold our acts. As she talked, 
her fingers were busy with the needle, for 
the poor must be looked after, and there 
was no time to lose. 

Aunt Lizzie Aiken has nothing but her 
faith in God and humanity, yet she is, beyond 
any doubt, the happiest person I have ever 
known. To her, everything comes from 
God, and she gives of all that she has, tak- 
ing no more thought for the future than 
do the sparrows. She had been telling me 
about a little mission, the work of which 
lay very near her heart; the one in charge 
had become discouraged, there was need for 
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money and none seemed forthcoming. She 
had scarcely finished her narrative when 
two ladies called. Presently one of them 
mentioned the mission, and at the same 
time handed Aunt Lizzie a number of 
bills. 

“There, Hazlitt, didn’t I tell you some way 
would be provided? God never allows his 
work to suffer, if we will only trust him. 
I could tell you the most wonderful expe- 
riences! When I was moved in this room, 
some one sent that beautiful bed. The 
boy said it was for me, but would not tell 
who sent it. Just then a woman came in 
and said some one was dying on a straw 
pallet. If they could only get a bed, it 
might make death seem less terrible. I 
told her there was my old one; that God 
had sent this one, no doubt, that she could 
take that one.” 

So Aunt Lizzie is always giving, taking 
no thought for herself. It is said that she 
has been found sitting in a doorway on a 
wintry day, having given her shoes to some 
barefooted woman. She sat down to wait 
until ‘the Lord would send her a pair,” and 
she never for a moment doubted. 

THe Eprtor. 


OF AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN.* 


BY MRS. GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


Though a thousand biographies of great 
and good men and women have been writ- 
ten, there is always room for another, for 
human life is endless in incident. Though 
the elements of hundreds of careers are 





*Abridged from ‘The Story of Aunt Lizzie 
Aiken,” by Mrs. Galusha Anderson, American 
Baptist Publication Society, Chicago, Illinois. 


alike, the combinations into which they are 
cast are varied. The Bible and Shakspere 
are but arrangements of the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet, yet who would mis- 
take the one for the other? The beauties 
of the sunset, though always composed of 
atmosphere, clouds and sunbeams, change 
every day. 

It has been said that nature never repeats 
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herself. This might even more truly be 
said of human life, and especially of Chris- 
tian life; for when the Sun of Righteous- 
ness pours his light upon a human soul, 
the effects are as varied as those of the nat- 
ural dawn. 

The story of this noble life is told not 
only to give record to a noble career, but 
that other workers in the great field of 
humanity may take courage from the varied 
experiences and gathered wisdom of a vet- 
eran. 

Eliza N. Atherton was born March 24, 
1817, in Auburn, New York. Much of her 
child life was spent with her grandfather. 
At his house she was perfectly happy. Her 
impulsive affection had from him a return 
that caused it to unfold like a flower in the 
sunshine. When Lizzie was only nine years 
of age her parents moved to Vermont, to 
the old homestead where her father’s boy- 
hood days were spent. The grandmother 
had little sympathy with the city-bred 
daughter-in-law, and frowned, and scolded 
the “spoiled child” until she feared the 
very presence of the grandmother. But 
somehow Lizzie managed to get joy out 
of her life among the hills of Vermont. 
Every beam of sunshine, every clover- 
blossom, and the tiniest bud among flowers 
or trees made her heart bound with joy. 

It was upon the occasion of her visit, 
with her mother, to the old home in 
Auburn, when her favorite grandparent 
died, that she dates her conversion. When 
the blood had almost ceased to flow through 
the veins, Mr. Ward laid his hand upon 
the head of his little granddaughter and 
faintly whispered, “Only trust Him, only 
trust Him,’ and these words have been 
from that moment Aunt Lizzie’s watch- 
words and her great inspiration. 

With very meager school advantages, 
but having made the record of each year 
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of youth and young womanhood a worthy 
one, Lizzie Atherton approached her wed- 
ding-day, May 2, 1837. She was twenty 
years of age when she was married to Cyrus 
Aiken, nine years her senior. After a wed- 
ding trip to Boston, the brave young people 
turned their faces westward to find a home 
in the “far West” (Illinois). Space forbids 
entering into any detail as to the fearful 
perils, by land and water, which the west- 
ward-bound party encountered. Nor can 
we make even passing mention of experi- 
ences in the cabin home on Rock River, 
with gophers, “prairie rooters” (wild hogs), 
rattlesnakes and Indians. 

The incidents of the first years of Aunt 
Lizzie’s life would fill a volume. One 
after another her children died, some of 
them lingering only as a passing sunbeam. 
She was nigh unto death more than once. 
In 1845 Mrs. Aiken went home to Caven- 
dish for a few weeks to be tenderly nursed 
back to strength by her devoted father and 
mother. While she was away, her husband 
in Peoria sold the house, which he had 
barely finished, for half what it was worth. 
The malady that had haunted him all his 
life began to make itself manifest. Two 
years after her visit home, Mr. Aiken, rest- 
less and tired of Peoria, gathered up what 
remained of his property and removed to a 
farm twenty miles farther west. Starting 
with a barren tract of land, having a house 
of but two rooms, mainly through Mrs. 
Aiken’s labors and management they soon 
had a comfortable home. Her home was a 
source of great pride and pleasure, but it 
was taken from her in a moment. 

As she walked home from prayer-meeting 
with her husband, September 9, 1851, they 
saw that a severe thunder-storm was gather- 
ing all around the sky, and hastened into 
the house lest the rain should overtake 
them. The storm came nearer, and the 
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lightning grew more blinding at every 
flash. About ten o'clock the neighbors, 
watching its progress, saw a ball of fire 
fall from the clouds and strike the chim- 
ney and scatter all over the roof. On 
recovering from the terrific shock, and 
finding the roof of their home gone, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aiken fled to the barn for safety; 
finally making their way to a neighboring 
house. Almost a year elapsed before Mrs. 
Aiken fully recovered her hearing. 

In 1852 Mrs. Aiken again made her way 
back to the old Vermont home. An idol- 
ized sister and brother returned with her 
to Illinois. There were a number of young 
people eager to see the young girl and 
her brother, in whom they hoped to find 
so great an accession to their society. 
Alas! Aunt Lizzie was to suffer again. 
Eleven days after their arrival, Mrs. 
Aiken wrote her father and mother: 


My dear sister Roxy sleeps the sleep of death. 
How little did we apprehend such an event. 
She was only sick four days. About the 
middle of the last day she roused up and 
looked at me. I burst into tears, and told her 
I was so glad she knew me. Oh, Roxy, how 
dear thou wert to me! How strange that in 
so short a time she should become so inter- 
woven with my destiny! But she was so kind, 
so affectionate, so good, so in every point 
what I wished and what I loved, that I had no 
thought for the future with which she was 
not connected, or no ambition, hope or wish 
but what Roxy was in some way interwoven 


with it. I feel bereaved indeed, and sad and 
desolate. My father, my mother, I have, I 


feel that I have inflicted a wound in your 
heart that time can never heal in bringing 
your dear child, my dear sister, here so far 
from you to die. 


They buried her in a pleasant place on 
the high, rolling prairie. They made her 
grave where the grassy sod had as yet 
been unturned, for hers was the first 
burial in the village churchyard. Poor 
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Mr. Aiken was heartbroken. He needed 
consolation himself, and had to be com- 
forted like a child. 

In September, 1854, another little child 
was born, but he never responded to his 
mother’s loving kiss. He came like a 
flower, the joy of a moment, born only to 
be buried by the side of his Aunt Roxy. 
Another such grief coming at this time 
well nigh crushed Mrs. Aiken. Yet some 
compensation was afforded her, but only 
for a little time. She adopted a motherless 
baby as she buried her own infant, but 
the adopted child lived only eleven years. 

Her husband grew worse; in vain did 
Aunt Lizzie put forth her best efforts to 
counteract his neglect and poor manage- 
ment. Their property gradually wasted away 
again. Finally, at the solicitation of her 
brother, Mr. Atherton came on from Ver- 
mont and was able to persuade Aunt Lizzie 
to allow him to take Mr. Aiken to Vermont 
with him, where he was well able to provide 
forhim. Mr. Atherton had hardly reached 
home when he was taken ill, and the first 
news from home brought an account of her 
father’s death. 

The old home at Brimfield had to be given 
up. It was hard to go and leave the house 
she had built, the trees she had planted, every 
pleasant little nook she knew so well. She 
seemed to know that she would never have 
another home; she saw, as with a prophetic 
glance, the long, lonely road which she must 
travel, and gave herself wholly up to the 
will of God. In times of her greatest 
grief she felt the invariable presence of the 
grandfather's hand on her head, and heard 
over and over again the words he had last 
spoken, “Only trust Him, only trust Him.” 

Her husband's improvidence had involved 
him seriously in debt. This Aunt Lizzie 
determined to pay. For four years she 
went about as a nurse, and was able to pro- 
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vide for herself and her adopted boy and 
pay off all the debts of her husband. 

The spring and summer of 1861, ushered 
in by the booming of cannon at Fort Sum- 
ter, brought events that filled the hearts of 
all lovers of their country with sadness 
and foreboding. The blood that flowed in 
Mrs. Aiken’s veins had not lost the patri- 
otic ardor that distinguished her ancestors 
in the Revolutionary War. She immedi- 
ately lent every possible aid to soldiers in 
the training-camp near Peoria. 

When the demand came for nurses, 
many who knew Mrs. Aiken’s sterling 
qualities implored her to go and render aid 
to the suffering soldiers, and in October of 
*61 she and a companion went to Camp 
Butler, near Springfield. They found that 
their beds consisted of a load of straw and 
some blankets. Taking their carpet-bags 
for pillows, they attempted to sleep, but in 
vain. ‘he groans of the sick filled their 
hearts with pity. With but little rest the 
first night among the suffering soldiers 
(the hospital tents being near their own), 
Aunt Lizzie began her four years’ service 
early the following morning. 

Some little conception of the place Aunt 
Lizzie and her companion, known as 
“Mother,” had won in the hearts of the 
men may be gleaned from the following 
incident: When the camp was ordered to 
Shawneetown to go into winter quarters, 
the sick “prayed so hard to go with Mother 
and Aunt Lizzie that the doctor concluded 
that they would die if left behind, and that 
they could no more than die if they went.” 
So none were left behind, and not one died 
from the exposure. 

All winter the nurses worked day and 
night, six hours of service alternating with 
six of rest. Every afternoon Aunt Lizzie 
accompanied the doctor, carrying the ink- 
stand, telling the names and symptoms of 
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each patient in the four wards, and giving 
full information concerning all new cases, 
She also superintended the changing of 
bed-linen, the administration of medicine, 
the laying out of the dead, beside calling 
the roll at six o’cloek in the morning and 
nine at night. The number of the sick 
varied from twenty to eighty all winter. 

Some idea of Aunt Lizzie’s fertile mind 
may be gleaned from the following inci- 
dent: 


One stormy afternoon several patients were 
brought in. Among them was a man about 
thirty-five years of age, ill with rheumatism. 
He was very cross. As Aunt Lizzie passed 
along, his comrades told her in whispers how 
very ill-natured he was. The man had been 
a shoemaker, and had taken his kit of tools 
into camp with him. When he was brought 
to the hospital, the surgeon allowed him to 
keep it under his pillow. Aunt Lizzie spied 
these tools as she came in with his supper, and 
divining at once his fondness for them, and the 
homesickness that made him cling to anything 
connected with his former life, thought to 
herself how she might cheer him. A silly 
little song about a shoemaker, that she had 
learned when a girl, came into her mind, and 
instantly she began to sing it, with its rattling 
chorus, ‘‘With a rang-tang diddle-do.” This 
set all the sick men into a roar of laughter, and 
pleased the cross shoemaker so much that he 
forgot to be ill-natured from this time on. As 
for Aunt Lizzie, he almost worshiped her, and 
often requested her to sing “his little song.”’ 


In January, 1862, Aunt Lizzie and her 
companion nurse were sworn into the 
United States service. In one of her 
letters, Mrs. Aiken says: 


Dr. Niglas tells me I have saved the lives of 
over four hundred men. I am afraid I hardly 
deserve the compliment. General Grant, Gen- 
eral Sturgis and General Sherman paid us a 
visit. All join in saying we excel all other 
hospitals in being attentive to our sick, and in 
cleanliness. I cannot tell you how well this 
work suits this restless heart of mine; my 
great desire to do something to benefit my 
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fellow-creatures is gratified in my present occu- 
pation. 


In February, Forts Henry and Donelson 
were captured by the Union army under 
General Grant. The soldiers, though vic- 
tors in the end, endured untold suffering. 
During four nights of the bitterest weather, 
they encamped around Fort Donelson in 
the driving storm, without tents or fire, 
and many were destitute even of blankets. 
The wounded lay moaning on the snow, 
their cries growing fainter and fainter as 
they froze to death on the cold ground. 
As soon as possible, those who survived 
were placed on boats and taken down the 
river to the hospitals, many of them to 
Shawneetown. The first boat arrived with 
its burden of grief and suffering under the 
dark shadow of a stormy, wintry night. 
Aunt Lizzie was at the wharf, taking her 
stand by the gang-plank with her little 
cup of wine, ready to touch the lips of the 
dying. As she raised the blanket of the 
first stretcher, she recognized in the dead 
soldier, lying with his cold hands folded 
under his cheek and the life-blood frozen 
on his side, one of the boys who had 
marched out with the first regiment from 
Peoria. 

All through the dreary month of Feb- 
ruary the rain fell in torrents. The hos- 
pital was entirely surrounded with water, 
and all the sick were brought from the 
camp on flatboats. It was not until in 
March that the last battalion and all the 
hospital patients were transferred to Smith- 
land and Paducah. 


Some weeks later she writes: 


Twenty-four nights in succession I have sat 
up till three o’clock in the morning dealing out 
medicine; I cannot think of leaving these poor 
fellows if there isany chance of theirliving. I 
have for the last month written ten ieiters a 
week, My task is not so hard now as 
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through the winter. I am on duty now only 
four hours atatime. The stench of the wounds 
is almost past endurance, yet how small seems 
the sacrifice on my part when I look at the 
bravery of these poor fellows. No murmurs, 
no complaints. 


To another she writes: 


We have four thousand men stationed here. 
With all the elegance of their uniform, all the 
beauty of their drill, all the patriotism of their 
martial music, my soul is made sad when I 
think of the background of sighs and groans of 
the dying. In going through the long rows of 
wounded men, such fortitude I never saw; not 
a groan, not a murmur escapes their lips. I 
shall look for a letter from mother soon. Tell 
her I am about my Master’s business. Don’t 
worry about me. Could you be present and see 
a soldier die, hear the last expression that falls 
from his lips, as he tells me, “Say to my 
mother that I am my country’s sacrifice; say 
to my wife, may she and my children enjoy 
peace and freedom,”’ you would not wonder that 
I feel that I must remain. 


The sending of messages to relatives of 
the dying often kept Aunt Lizzie writing 
far into the night. The little tablets that 
she carried about in her pocket were always 
filled with such memoranda. 

The battle of Shiloh was fought at the 
beginning of April. Like so many of our 
battles, it lasted for two days. The Union 
troops were first repulsed, and then, being 
reinforced, repulsed the enemy with suc- 
cess, and regained all the prisoners and 
stores that they had lost. There was great 
slaughter and suffering on both sides. The 
wounded were sent to Paducah, laid in 
long rows on the boats, with grass packed 
between, and a bit of hardtack in their 
pockets. It was no small test of womanly 
fortitude to go down the gang-plank into 
such a crowd of sorrow. The wounded 
were packed so closely that she could hardly 
step between them; many of them had bled 
to death, and as she went from one to 
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another, the tide of their streaming life- 
blood wet her feet. 

As the line of stretchers began to creep 
like a funeral procession toward the hos- 
pital, one young man pitifully said: 

‘Mother, do you see me?” 

“Yes, my son,” she replied. 
you have lost an arm.” 

“But look again,” he said, and then she 
saw that a leg had also been shot away. 
He reached out his only hand and said 
faintly, “Oh, mother, if you could but take 
my hand and walk along beside me!” 

“Certainly,” she answered, “I will.” 

They had gone but a few steps when the 
blood spurted from the woundedarm. ‘The 
bearers carefully set him down, while Aunt 
Lizzie snatched a compress from her pocket 
and applied it. In a few moments she saw 
the gray shadow of exhaustion steel over 
his face; another moment and he was no 
longer of the earth. 

There was, with all the suffering, a com- 
ical side to hospital life, that often crops 
out in Aunt Lizzie’s stories. While at 
Paducah, though amply supplied with all 
manner of sanitary stores, they were often 
sadly in want of chickens to make broth 
for convalescents. There was an immense 
“secesh” rooster, which annoyed them 
greatly by crowing with much vigor at 
unseasonable times, behind the hospital. 
He was an overgrown shanghai, of ancient 
birth; in fact, belonged to one of the first 
families. At least Aunt Lizzie thought, 
when she tried to cook him, that he prob- 
ably came out of the ark. One day as she 
stood by the window, pondering over ways 
and means for feeding her patients, she 
happened to see this patriarch, and it 
occurred to her that he was contraband of 
war, and that she might lawfully confis- 
cate him to make a feast for her boys. 
Very early in the morning she sent three 
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men to catch him, when, unfortunately, he 
ran straight into the hall, and was caught, 
shrieking as only an ancient fowl can, 
directly in front of the head surgeon's 
room. The surgeon opened his door, very 
angry at having his morning nap disturbed, 
and threatened to send the soldiers to the 
guard-house if they did not at once let the 
rooster go. Aunt Lizzie, on the other hand, 
was determined not to lose her chicken 
broth. Standing invisibly behind the front 
door she whispered, ‘My boys, don’t you 
dare to leave your victim unslain. If you 
are sent to the guard-house, let me know, 
and I will defend you.” 

The result was that about the time the 
old rebel was ready for the pot, an orderly 
came in search of Aunt Lizzie. The sur- 
geon had caused the soldiers to be arrested, 
and they had sent for her to help them out 
of their difficulty. When she opened the 
door she saw that the doctor was still very 
much incensed, and probably would not 
listen to any of her explanations, while the 
three boys stood regarding her with rueful 
looks. She perceived at once that nothing 
could be done, unless she could surprise 
the surgeon into good nature. So, putting 
her finger in her mouth and hanging her 
head like a naughty child, she walked into 
the room with an air of the greatest dejec- 
tion. The surgeon looked up sternly. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“I'm afraid, sir,”’ was the answer. 

“Afraid of what?” asked the doctor, 
somewhat astonished. 

“I’m afraid you'll scold me, sir,” said 
Aunt Lizzie, still apparently very penitent. 
Her pitiful look caused him to succumb. 
He laughed, and said, “Boys, go to your 
regiment, and Aunt Lizzie, go to your 
wounded; but catch no more chickens so 
early in the morning.” 

Four days they cooked that ancient 
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fowl. Every day he made a good potful of 
broth, and grew tougher and tougher. 
How old he was still remains a mystery. 

As the seat of war shifted to the South 
and West, the hospitals naturally followed 
in the track of the armies, in order to be 
near the battle-fields. So, from Paducah, 
Aunt Lizzie and “Mother” were ordered 
with their wounded to Memphis. During 
the first ten days there was no doctor, and 
Aunt Lizzie prescribed the medicine for the 
sick. Among other diseases she treated 
typhoid pneumonia and cholera morbus. 
The doctor, upon his arrival, complimented 
her on aptness. Later, from exposure and 
overwork, Aunt Lizzie was confined to her 
room for four weeks, suffering from inflam- 
matory rheumatism. 

For almost two years she remained in 
Memphis at the different hospitals, though 
she made a visit to Peoria and to her old 
home in Vermont. Her husband had not 
improved. When she came to the old Ver- 
mont home he did not recognize her. The 
sight of his utter forgetfulness of her filled 
her heart with such grief that she never 
again submitted herself to the same trial. 
During her visit at Peoria and in Vermont 
she managed to raise about one thousand 
dollars, and in October, 1864, returned to 
Memphis. It was here that she watched 
by the bedside of her own dying brother. 
She was mother to the motherless, her 
heart going out in an affection for the 
suffering about her as few hearts go out to 
their own flesh and blood. 

It happened sometimes that those who 
were only slightly wounded would die of 
homesickness. One day at Memphis the 
doctor came to Aunt Lizzie and told her of 
a patient who was so disconsolate that he 
would probably die. 

“T will give you a dollar if you will make 
that young fellow smile; I believe it would 
save his life.” 

The homesick boy lay near the door. 
The next morning Aunt Lizzie called out 
hurriedly to him, “My boy, speak to that 
fellow with the gray shirt, to call to that 
boy with the red shirt, to ery out to that 
chap with the white shirt there, to tell that 
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boy with that cap, to speak to that man 
with the hat, and tell him I want a pail of 
water in two minutes.” 

The absurdity of the message was too 
much for the gravity of any one, and in 
spite of his determination never to be 
happy again, the sick boy broke out into 
a fit of laughter that could hardly be 
restrained all day. The next morning the 
doctor found him laughing, and the patient 
went on to describe the scene to him, tell- 
ing what a funny woman Aunt Lizzie was. 

In February, 1864, fifteen thousand cav- 
alrymen left Memphis ona raid through 
Mississippi. The soldiers flocked to the 
hospital by hundreds to bid Aunt Lizzie 
good-by. They begged her to remain 
four months longer, so that if they were 
wounded they might be brought back to 
her. The staff-officers presented her with 
a gold watch and chain, and an album con- 
taining all their photographs. Many of 
the soldiers, too, gave her their photos. 
The general gave her at the same time a 
handsome black dress. Five of the officers 
and many of the soldiers never returned. 

In August, 1864, the Union soldiers in 
Memphis received several months’ pay. 
General Forrest, who had so cruelly slaugh- 
tered helpless prisoners at Fort Pillow, 
determined to get a part of this money, 
and succeeded in penetrating into the city 
of Memphis, where he pillaged the Gayosa 
Hospital and started to liberate the pris- 
oners. There were eleven hundred sick and 
wounded in Adams Block, and Aunt Lizzie 
was in charge. It was thought best to 
send the women and the patients able to 
be moved, across the river for safety. The 
soldiers gave their money and watches over 
to the women for safe keeping. Aunt 
Lizzie and “Mother” Sturgis stood at the 
ends of the halls. The money was rolled 
up in packages, with the full directions, so 
that if the owners were killed, their prop- 
erty could be sent to their friends. Aunt 
Lizzie received as her share fifty-seven 
watches, which she fastened to a belt and 
strapped around her waist. The money, 
amounting to several thousand dollars, she 
put into a large inside pocket. The women 
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were to be sent at once across the river. 
As Aunt Lizzie was descending the stairs, 
an orderly rushed forward with the news 
that the colonel of her own regiment had 
been badly wounded by the raiders about a 
mile from the city. 

In a moment all the fifty-seven watches, 
the money and her own safety were for- 
gotten. Fortunately, the confederates were 
so fully occupied in Memphis that she 
encountered no stragglers of their army. 
She had the colonel carried back to head- 
quarters, walking by his side and holding 
his hand. 

In January, 1865, Aunt Lizzie’s health 
gave way and she was transferred from 
Adams Block to Washington Hospital. 
Here her duties were lighter, and more in 
keeping with her talent for arrangement 
and her well-known executive ability. 
Here, as elsewhere, she was soon idolized 
by the soldiers. 

Whoever has witnessed the salutations 
of the G. A. R. as they march by the hotel 
balcony when Aunt Lizzie witnesses their 
parade, will get some idea of the love felt 
for her by every old soldier. 

All who were in that terrible conflict 
will know something of the sadness that 
wrought itself into a nurse’s life, and yet 
Aunt Lizzie through it all was as a ray of 
sunshine to every heart. She read human 
nature well, knew what would make lighter 
the physical pain or the agonies of the 
soul of each individual. She was untiring 
in her efforts, and was almost an object of 
adoration among the men. Many knew 
the touch of her hand on a fevered brow 
after a severe battle. They felt the inspi- 
ration of her presence, and listened to her 
voice, which was as sweet music to their 
ears. Who will say that she did not open 
the very gates of heaven to scores of dying 
men? 

In June, 1865, the war being over and 
the hospitals broken up, Aunt Lizzie, 
almost an invalid, and under the solicitous 
care of a body of soldiers, who were sent 
North part way on the same _ boat, 
again arrived at Peoria. She had no 
home, save that always open to her from 
the affection for her in the hearts of 
the people. After weeks of illness she 
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gradually grew stronger, and the question 
as to her future work presented itself to 
her. She had already been approached by 
a stranger, who had suggested to her that 
she devote her life to missionary work. 

In the autumn she went to Chicago for 
a visit, which eventually brought her 
(mainly through her own seeking) to the 
notice of those in charge of the Refuge 
Mission, with which she became connected. 


‘‘By coming to Chicago,’ she wrote, “I am 
introduced into a new chapter, in which every 
day teaches me most painful lessons. To-day 
has been so gloomy, dark and cloudy! How 
drearily these autumn winds sweep over the 
prairies and through the long streets of this 
great city. The withered leaves fly before them 
and whisper of decay and death. I draw my 
old beaver cloak more closely about me, and tie 
on my hood tightly, hastening home to a warm 
fireside; but how is it with the thousands in 
this city who have no comfortable homes invit- 
ing their return, nothing but scanty garments 
to shield them from the cold blast ?” 


She worked for two years in connection 
with the Refuge, making probably no less 
than two thousand visits, half of which 
were for the express purpose of saving err- 
ing women. Just at the time when the 
Refuge Mission could no longer find finan- 
cial support, Mr. Holden, superintendent of 
the Sunday-school of the _reest Baptist 
Church of Chicago, was instrumental in 
securing her services as the Sunday-school 
missionary of that organization. 

She has been all these years, and is at 
this writing, the beloved “Aunt Lizzie” 
whose delicate touch and gentle voice 
smooths the hardships of the oppressed and 
sooths the agonies of the dying poor or 
starts into new life the courage and 
hopefulness of the sick and the down- 
trodden. No woman in her peculiar field 
of work is more widely known. She has 
traveled all over the Central and Eastern 
states, sent by the church which cares 
for her. She is a ready and vigorous 
speaker, and able at all times to awaken 
keener enthusiasm in whatever subject she 
is interested. No one has ever been more 
deeply loved by the thousands to whom 
she has ministered. She is, indeed, the 
Florence Nightingale of America. 
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WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING 


ROUNDABOUT TO BOSTON. 
Harper's: August. 
HE reading public is always glad to 
get a glimpse of Lowell, and therefore 
will take great pleasure in the references 
to him in William Dean Howells’ “Round- 
about to Boston.” 

“Before I left Venice there came a turn 
in my literary luck, and from the hand I 
could most have wished to reverse the 
adverse wheel of fortune. I had labored 
out with great pains a paper on recent 
Italian comedy, which I sent to Lowell, 
then with his friend Professor Norton, 
jointly editor of the North American Review ; 
he took it and wrote me one of the loveli- 
est letters about it, consoling me in an 
instant for all the defeat I had undergone 
and making it sweet and worthy to have 
lived through that misery. It is one of 
the hard conditions of this state that while 
we can mostly make out to let people taste 
the last drop of bitterness and ill-will that 
is in us, our love and gratitude are only 
semi-articulate at the best, or altogether 
tongue-tied. As often as I tried afterward 
to tell Lowell of the benediction his letter 
was to me, I failed. 

“T valued my admission to the North 
American peculiarly because it was Lowell 
let me in, and because I felt in his charge 
it must be a place of highest honor. 
Afterward I had a most joyful visit with 
Lowell, which made me forget there was 
anything in the world but the delight and 
glow of sitting with him in his study at 
Elmwood and hearing him talk. It must 
have been my freshness from Italy which 
made him talk chiefly of his own happy 
days in the land which so sympathetically 
brevets all her lovers fellow-citizens. At 
any rate, he would hardly talk to me of 
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anything else, and he talked late into the 
night and early into the morning. Then 
he spoke to me of my own life and pros- 
pects, wisely and truly as he always spoke. 
He said that it was enough for a man who 
had stuff in him to be known to two or 
three people, for they would not suffer him 
to be forgotten and it would rest with 
himself to get on. 

“T told him that, though I had not given 
up my place at Venice, was not going 
back, if I could find anything to do at 
home, and I was now on my way to Ohio, 
where I should try my best to find some- 
thing; at the worst, I could turn to my 
trade of printer. He did not think it need 
ever come to that; and he said that he 
believed I should have an advantage with 
readers in hailing from the West; I should 
be more of a novelty. I knew very well 
that in my own West I should not have 
this advantage unless I appeared there with 
an Kastern imprint, but I could not wish 
to urge my misgiving against his faith. 
Was I not already richly successful? 
What better thing personally could befall 
me, if I lived forever after on milk and 
honey, than to be sitting there with my 
hero, my master, and having him talk to 
me as if we were equal in deed and in 
fame? 

“The cat-bird called in the syringa 
thicket at his door, before we said the good- 
night which was good-morning, using the 
sweet Italian words, and bidding each other 
the Donna bene which has the quality of a 
benediction. He held my hand, and looked 
into my eyes with the sunny kindness which 
never failed me, worthy or unworthy; and I 
went away to bed. But not to sleep; only 
to dream such dreams as fill the heart of 
youth when the recognition of its endeavor 
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has come from the achievement it holds 
highest and best.” 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 
TER SKETCH. 


Review of Reviews: 


A CHARAC- 


August. 


While the most sensational result of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s crusade in New York was the 
overthrow of Tammany, “the most fitting 
and accidentally logical result’? was the 
appointment of Theodore Roosevelt as 
President of the Police Commission, says 
Julian Ralph, who writes a delightful 
sketch of Mr. Roosevelt in the August 
number of the Review of Reviews. 

“From San Francisco and New Orleans 
to Bangor and Minneapolis the daily 
newspapers are giving him the space that 
is allotted to the most important subject 
before the people, and here in New York 
Roosevelt is the absorbing figure. 

“The reasons for this are several. First 
of all, the earnestness he displays and the 
singleness of his purpose, merely and fully 
to enforce the laws, appeal to the public 
love of sincerity and right. Then again, it 
is the picturesqueness of Roosevelt’s figure 
that appeals to the sentimental side of the 
people or to the dramatic and poetic feeling 
they possess. He isa New-Yorker of New- 
Yorkers, a scion of Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
a young Peter Stuyvesant come to town to 
walk about the streets as the more testy 
and stubborn original used to do, stick in 
hand, when he and the Roosevelts were in 
at the beginning of the life of the original 
Dutch city. He is of a family that has 
been very active on Manhattan Island for 
nearly 250 years, and a street and a hos- 
pital bear the name that he continues to 
make so very much alive. 

“The people remember his first appear- 
ance in public life as an assemblyman from 
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this city, and recall that even then he 
stirred up the dry bones in politics and 
stood for reform and decency, and was 
beloved for the enemies he made. Those 
who read the literature of the time know 
him as a forcible, broad-minded political 
writer and historian; as a valiant spokes- 
man for the new West, and as a pictur- 
esque descriptive writer. At this point the 
masses know him again as a man of the 
once despised tenderfoot citified breed who 
went into the rudest region and took part 
there as a ranchman and hunter and cour- 
ageous, manly fellow so well that the other 
brave and hardy men of the plains adopted 
him and admired him, and are as keenly 
interested in his career as his school-fellows 
and neighbors between State Street and 
Bronx River. 

“Mr. Roosevelt is a veritable dynamo of 
earnestness, force and physical and mental 
energy. In build he is of the medium 
height, broad, very thick-set, solid and 
muscular. Even through the large-lensed 
glasses he is obliged to wear when at work 
he looks boyish, and is constantly thus 
referred to in the press. That is because 
he is not only young, but his youth has 
been preserved by an active outdoor life 
rationally directed. He has a plump, 
almost round face, thick brown hair, the 
small, light mustache of a younger man 
than he is, and snapping blue eyes. His 
mind works so quickly, and he is so quick 
in every impulse, that he talks fast and 
seems to explode his words, which fly forth 
in short volleys, not in a loud tone, but 
with only half restrained energy. He is 
noted for his high ideals, but he is never- 
theless exceedingly practical.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was born in New 
York City, October 27, 1858. He attended 
private school, and was, as he puts it, a 
sickly boy, “pig-chested,” very delicate. 
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But he made good health for himself, and 
entered Harvard College with a splendid 
physique. At the age of twenty-seven he 
went out into the West and became a 
rancher. He has spent three years in the 
New York Legislature, and was by Mr. 
Harrison appointed Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. He was married in 1886 to Miss 
Edith Kermit Carow. 

‘Above all,” he says, “every young man 
should realize that it is a disgrace to him 
not to take active part in some way in the 
work of governing the city. Whoever fails 
to do this fails notably in his duty to the 
commonwealth,” and Mr. Roosevelt prac- 
tices what he preaches. 





BISHOP VINCENT AND HIS WORK. 
MecClure’s: August. 

In a review of the public work of the 
Right Reverend Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Ida M. Tarbell proves that the only real 
and lasting addition a man makes to the 
world’s stock of truth is empirical—that 
which he finds out in the course of his 
practical living. They have an original- 
ity, a genuineness, a force of reproduction 
which lies only in things born of individual 
experience and pain and effort. Dr. Vin- 
cent came of astock from which we have 
learned to expect strong and original 
things—good Huguenot stock. 

His great-great-great-grandfather was 
born in 1676, in Southern France, but the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove 
the family from that country to America. 
Here the Vincents multiplied and scattered. 
At the beginning of this century a branch 
was living in central Pennsylvania. One of 
the sons of this family left home in the 
twenties, and settled in Alabama, where he 
married a Miss Raser, the daughter of a sea- 
captain. The oldest child of this Alabama 
family is John Heyl Vincent, born in 


Tuscaloosa, February 23, 1832. At his 
birth the child was consecrated to the min- 
istry, and he was taught from infancy what 
was hoped from him. Even when very 
young he seems to have accepted the idea, 
for before he was five years old he began 
his career by gathering all the little darkies 
of the neighborhood into his playground 
and expounding the gospel to them, keep- 
ing them in order in the meantime with a 
whip. His mother was one of those women 
who sanctify all they touch. Her influence 
over her children was most complete and 
enduring. In youth the highest ambition 
of their lives was to be like her; in man- 
hood ner memory has remained a persistent 
daily inspiration. 

When he was six years of age the family 
left Alabama for his father’s old home in 
central Pennsylvania, and the boy was given 
a governess. Then came several years in 
the best schools in the neighborhood. But 
these conventional methods of instruction 
were of less value to him, the wise know, 
than the books he read, the haunts he 
frequented, the conversation he heard. 
When fifteen years of age a new element 
entered into his education. He became a 
school-teacher. This gave form and com- 
pleteness to his former instruction and 
increased his ambition for knowledge. He 
was his own busiest pupil, as the con- 
scientious teacher always is, and his 
ingenuity and pleasure in devising methods 
for making studies attractive for pupils 
were boundless. 

Young Vincent certainly was bent on 
doing something in the world. With each 
year of his life his ambition to succeed in his 
profession had increased. He resolved to 
go tocollege. Still, while his ambition for 
knowledge was deep, it was not the deepest 
spring of his nature. Before everything 
else, the young fellow desired to be like his 
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mother. That longing had developed in 
him an introspection, a morbid conscien- 
tiousness, which now came into opposition 
with his ambition for knowledge. He had 
been licensed to exhort when eighteen years 
old, and the same year had been made a 
local preacher. His success had been large. 
His friends persuaded him that the Lord 
needed nothing but a willing spirit, and to 
the conscientious young man the abandon- 
ment of his ambition for a college training 
was but another step to that self-abnegation 
which he fancied to be holiness. And so 
young Vincent decided to enter the min- 
istry. 

Fortunately, his renunciation of college 
did not mean his renunciation of education, 
as it does inso many similarcases. Indeed, 
as if alarmed by his decision, the young 
man took to study with a determination 
and a persistency which he could hardly 
have equaled if he had been a regularly 
enrolled collegian. The first four years of 
his ministry were spent on the circuit, and 
as he traveled on horseback from station to 
station, he read eagerly, analyzed sermons, 
committed long passages of poetry to 
memory, preached aloud to the trees and 
winds. He resolved that he would make 
up for what he had missed by a course of 
self-culture. 

As thorough education assumed more 
and more value in the judgment of the 
young minister, he instinctively began to 
criticize the methods of teaching he saw 
about him. The first thing which attracted 
his attention was the Bible instruction 
given in his church. He saw that, as a 
rule, it dealt purely with dogma and rules; 
that the Bible, as history and literature, was 
a closed volume. This observation brought 
about a revolution that resulted in the 
present Sunday-school lesson system, with 
lesson-leaves. With the Sunday-school 


instruction of the whole country thus 
brought under one general plan, there 
came into existence the Chautauqua 
Sunday-school Assembly, where methods 
of teaching every grade of pupils are sub- 
mitted and discussed. Lewis Miller, of 
Akron, Ohio, and Dr. Vincent were the 


joint originators, and are still leaders of 


the Chautauqua Assembly. Lectures, enter- 
tainments and good music have given pop- 
ularity to the platform. 

The Assembly met with a hearty public 
response, and it grew steadily in attrac- 
tiveness and usefulness, until, in 1878, a 
feature was introduced which has given it 
world-wide fame and made it a prominent 
element in the development of popular 
education in this country. As soon as 
Dr. Vincent had developed his scheme 
sufficiently, he submitted it to various 
prominent men of the country, among 
them William Cullen Bryant, and from 
everybody he received very encouraging 
responses. The want he proposed to fill 
was undeniable; it looked as if his plan 
was practical, so in August, 1878, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
as the new organization was named, was 
made public at the Chautauqua Assembly. 
At present two thousand have finished the 
regular four years’ courses and are reading 
advanced courses. The “local Circles” have 
spread through almost all the cities, ham- 
lets and benighted districts of our land, 
and one is found in far-off Japan. 

It is not strange that Bishop Vincent, 
with his varied gifts, has become a force 
outside of his church and of the institutions 
with which he is directly connected, that 
Harvard seeks him for five or six weeks 
each year as chapel leader. He is larger 
than his work, and his force is a valuable 
aid in any undertaking. His power is not 
all explained by his persuasive eloquence, 
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his human sympathy, his winning personal 
qualities; much of it lies in the catholicity 
of his spirit. The very foundation of his 
life is unquestionably his faith in the 
Christian system—and he is a loyal sec- 
tarian—but with that there is no bigotry. 
Tact, humor and good common sense have 
had as much to do with building up the 
Chautauqua institutions as any other qual- 
ities. He has been able to inspire individ- 
uals to keep pace with the progress made, 
and to train up a corps of co-workers so 
tlevoted and intelligent that the Sunday- 
school and Chautauqua institutions orig- 
inating with him are independent of him. 
He only is a great organizer who does his 
work so well that it can stand without him. 





THE NEED OF A CITY PARTY. 
Century: August. 

Those who have followed the discussion 
of municipal reform questions during the 
last year have been impressed by the fact 
that interest in them has been growing 
steadily. This is demonstrated by the great 
quantity of publications upon various 
phases of the subject which are put forth 
in all the large cities. They have been 
produced in response to a widespread and 
growing demand for exact information as 
to the nature and defects of existing 
municipal government and as to the best 
means for bringing about reforms. It is 
of vital importance that this awakened city 
interest be consolidated and concentrated 
upon city problems alone. 

Everyone who has studied these problems 
recognizes party names and party passions 
and prejudices as the most formidable 
obstacles to permanent municipal reform. 
Temperary reform may be secured in spite 
of them, but nothing enduring. So long 
as men allow state and national political 
names and issues to decide their votes in 


municipal elections, we can hope for only 
spasmodic improvement in city affairs. In 
times of unusual popular indignation, as 
was the case in New York last November, 
and in Chicago in April, enough men may 
forego their partizanship to secure the 
election of a mayor upon the question of 
city interests alone; but unless the state of 
mind which permits them to do this con- 
tinues, the city is likely to slip away from 
reformers at the next election. Then, too, 
partizan interests and feelings are very 
likely to make themselves felt after elec- 
tion. It very often happens that the 
mayor who was elected nominally as a 
non-partizan finds, on taking office, that he 
is really at the head of a multi-partizan 
body of voters, each partizan group of 
which expects him to give its members 
some office. Instead of devoting himself 
entirely to the good government of the city 
without regard to any political party, he 
finds he can give it only as much good 
government as the various political parties 
which combined for his election will permit 
him to give. There is only one sure road 
out of this trouble. Thousands of voters 
have been convinced, by what has happened 
in New York and Chicago during the last 
few months, of the necessity of having 
city affairs separated completely from state 
and national politics. Here is a nucleus 
for a party outside and above the reg- 
ular political organization, calling itself 
the “city party,” and devoted entirely to 
city interests. In New York the City Club 
and the affiliated Good Government Clubs 
form the rallying-point for such an organ- 
ization. They are composed of men of all 
parties, who are pledged to place good gov- 
ernment above all political consideration. 
The course to be followed by a city party 
is plain. It should not wait to combine 
with political organizations in the support 
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of a city ticket, but should pick out its own 
candidates and put them before the voters 
on the city issues alone. If defeated, it 
should keep on undismayed until it has 
rallied to its cause enough voters to win. 
It would not have to do as all political 
organizations do when they combine—find 
for a candidate some man acceptable to all 
shades of politics—but would have only to 
find a man who had demonstrated his 
ability and character as a servant of the 
city. It should be on the watch for such 
men in the public service. In fact, the 
existence of a city party would act as a 
stimulus for the growth of such men— 
would encourage the development and 
training of a body of public servants. As 
it is now, in default of any such body, we 
are forced to take up any one who is found 
willing to accept the place, and whose 
career gives reasonable assurance that he 
would be a capable public official. We are 
seldom or ever able to find a man who has 
had experience in municipal affairs, or who 
is in any sense a trained public servant. 
One of the difficulties which a city party 
will have to encounter in New York and 
other cities is that of really non-partizan 
nominations for members of the state 
legislature. It will be impossible to have 
state and national politics ignored in the 
nominations of these candidates whenever 
they shall be required, after election, to 
take part in the choice of a United States 
senator. This difficulty can be met in 
several ways. The city party might offer 
to give its support to Republican candidates 
in Republican districts, and to Democrats 
in Democratic districts, providing such 
candidates would pledge to act as non- 
partizan on all city measures. If the 
regular party organizations refuse either 
to allow their candidates to be pledged on 
city matters or to co-operate at all with the 
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city party, then the latter’s course becomes 
plain. It must put its own candidates for 
legislature in the field, and appeal to the 
public for support, on the ground of city 
issues alone, washing its hands free of all 
responsibility for the results of the election 
so far as they may effect the United States 
senatorship question. This course, if per- 
sisted in, would soon convince the regular 
party managers that it was for their 
interest to co-operate with the city party, 
for the following of the latter would soon 
be too large to be ignored or defied with 
safety. 

The great thing to be sought is a party 
which in all municipal elections will act 
upon the principle that the interests of the 
city are paramount and will not be waived 
for any other interests. With separate 
municipal elections, which the new con- 
stitution of New York provides, and which 
are the rule in Chicago, Boston and other 
large cities, the building up of such a party 
would be only a question of time, provided 
the work were undertaken and _ persisted 
in with unconquerable spirit. In fact, the 
work has been begun in nearly all these 
cities, but it is not yet shaped into a form 
which promises ultimate success. We are 
confident, however, that the proper spirit 
has been awakened and that within a few 
years the harvest will be gathered. 





CURRENT EVENTS AND THE KINGDOM. 


Church at Home and Abroad: August. 


HOLD THE FORT. 


The Standard is authority for the state- 
ment that the Russian government has 
finally removed the prohibition against the 
Moody-Sankey hymns, which has been in 
force since June 24, 1886. It is generally 
supposed that the decree was connected 
with the hymn, “Hold the Fort, for I am 
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Coming,” which the censor considered 
capable of being used with a political 
meaning. 

THE BIBLE IN PERU. 


Bible distribution in Peru during the 
past year and a half has been paralyzed for 
lack of books, while in the custom-house at 
Callao cases containing Bibles shipped by 
the American Bible Society have been 
waiting for admission. The Minister of 
Finance had officially declared that Cath- 
olic, Mohammedan and Protestant books 
should pass through the custom-house on 
like footing; but the ecclesiastical party 
opposed the admission of Bibles on the 
ground that they were of immoral ten- 
dency. It is now reported that the efforts 
of Rev. A. M. Milne and Dr. Wood have 
been rewarded and that the books are 
released and ready for distribution. 


THE POLICE FORCE AND DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


‘A man who doesn’t believe in God 
ought not to be on the police force.” This 
was the language of Mr. Lawrence Harri- 
gan, of St. Louis, at the recent convention 
in Washington, D. C., of the Chiefs of 
Police of the United States and Canada. 
The occasion was the creation of a new 
office—that of chaplain—and the opening 
of the convention with prayer. Mr. D. C. 
Oliver, Chief of Police at Athens, Georgia, 
who was chosen for this position, said: “I 
esteem it a great privilege to call upon my 
Maker for assistance in all the affairs of 
life. I am glad to go on record as one who 
believes in God as the ruler of police and 
all government. Strike out the idea of 
divine guidance and this police business 
will be wrecked upon a rock.” 


THE REVOLT IN MACEDONIA. 


Moslem rule and the tyranny of the 
Turk are no less intolerable in Macedonia 


to-day than they were in Bulgaria twenty 
years ago. Restive under insult, the inhab- 
itants of Macedonia are making a strike 
for freedom. In this effort they are 
receiving encouragement and practical help 
from their brethren across the border, who 
hope for a greater Bulgaria, and are talk- 
ing of annexation. American Christians 
cannot be indifferent to the progress of 
the struggle, remembering that prominent 
men in the Balkan province who had 
absorbed American ideas while studying in 
the Christian College on the Bosphorus, 
claimed that the success of Bulgaria in 
securing independence was largely due to 
the influence of Robert's College. 





APPLIED CHRISTIANITY: 
GUILD. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought: August. 

The work of the Guild includes the 
following branches: The Floating Hos- 
pital, the Seaside Hospital, the City Hos- 
pital, special relief to sick children by 
“District Nursing,” co-operation with other 
societies, churches and the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Association. The report for 1894 
shows the following work accomplished: 

1. The Floating Hospital made fifty 
trips between July and September, carrying 
16,919 women and 29,800 children. It is 
fitted with thirteen cribs for sick children, 
and no more touching sight can be imagined 
than the reception of the sick little ones, 
whose lives are almost exhausted by the 
heat of the crowded city. The Floating 
Hospital makes trips from the east and 
west sides of the city on alternate days. 
No children with contagious diseases are 
taken aboard. Tickets for these trips are 
distributed without charge. Any mother 
with a sick baby can take it out three 
times a week by applying to her doctor or 
the Board of Health. To each adult is 
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given one warm meal a day, and the babies 
have professional nurses and plenty of 
proper food free of charge. 

2. The Seaside Hospital is located at 
Cedar Grove, Staten Island. During the 
summer season it cared for 1,836 patients. 
Several hundred were reluctantly denied 
admission for lack of room. The deaths 
during the season were only fifteen, 
although many severe cases were received. 
Almost all the sick children returned home 
cured or greatly improved. 

3. The City Hospital occupies two hand- 
some four-story houses. It received one 
hundred and sixty-one children during the 
year, of whom ten died. The hospital was 
greatly helped by sending its convalescents 
to the Floating Hospital and Seaside 
Hospital. A kindergarten has been estab- 
lished in the City Hospital for such little 
children as are able to be up. 

The report of the Guild shows the suc- 
cessful application of Christianity to the 
needs of the hour. Those who give God's 
fresh air to suffocating humanity and His 
living waters unto the thirsting multitude, 
are applying the Gospel as He would have 
it applied. 





LA MISSION INTERIEURE, FRANCE. 
Missionary Review: August. 

The Mission Intérieure is an association 
for the evangelization of the French peo- 
ple. It was founded twenty-three years 
ago, when France had passed through a 
time of war and bloodshed, by a few 
Christians who were fully persuaded that 
the only real means of healing and com- 
forting suffering people was the making 
known to them a Redeemer’s love. The 
best way to do this seemed to them to 
secure the co-operation of Christians in all 
parts of the country. The aim of the 
Association, which is undenominational and 
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helps all Protestant churches alike, is to 
arouse in church members a sense of their 
personal responsibility regarding the Lord's 
work, and to stir them up to assist as far as 
in them lies the pastor and evangelist. To 
this end agents are employed who visit the 
congregations throughout the country, and 
by means of revival meetings and friendly 
gatherings, seek to form “groupes” of Chris- 
tians, who unite with a view of engaging 
in work for Christ. 

There is a yearly General Assembly to 
which each of the 152 “groupes” send rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of examining 
and settling all questions regarding the 
work. The headquarters are at Marseilles. 
The agents, after forming the “groupes,” 
visit them at intervals, seeking to infuse 
new life by encouraging and directing 
them. These visits are much appreciated, 
as the numerous letters of thanks addressed 
by pastors and others to the Society testify. 
One pastor writes that after the agent’s 
visit, the number of his hearers was 
doubled on the following evening, without 
any special effort being made. He says: 
“He did us all good.” The agent, in his 
last monthly letter, tells of large meetings 
in which views of the life of Christ were 
exhibited. Rain, cold and the counter 
attraction of a special performance at the 
theater did not prevent the people from 
coming. “Jesus Christ,” says the agent, 
“a ramporte la victoire!” 

The Mission is conducted on the “faith” 
principle. Itemploys no collectors and has 
no collections, only making its work known 
to the public by the agents’ addresses and by 
a little monthly paper called the Mission 
Interieure. Some months ago the directors 
of the Society were anxious in regard to 
their funds, but in the report issued in 
December, 1894, they mentioned, with 


devout thankfulness, that all their fears 
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have been disappointed. ‘We rejoice with 
the writer, J. Murray Mitchell, that friends 
in various parts of France have generously 
come to the aid of so worthy a cause.” 





WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY ? 
Bibliotheca Sacra: July. 

An imposing array of conflicting opin- 
ions is the result of Editor Holbrook’s 
letter to leading thinkers in the United 
States asking the view of each as to the 
propriety of the word “Christian” as applied 
to “Sociology” in the current phrase ‘‘Chris- 
tian Sociology.” More than one hundred 
responses are printed from college pres- 
idents, professors of political economy, 
authors, clergymen and other leaders of 
thought. The editor received even more 
than he has asked for, in addition to 
approval and condemnation in about equal 
proportions for the prefix ‘Christian’ as 
applied to sociology; the term sociology 
itself receives criticism from literary and 
scientific points of view, and not a few of 
the replies volunteer definitions of sociology 
which indicate a sufficient variety of con- 
ception to prevent stagnation in “‘Sociolog- 
ical” circles for some time to come. The 
editor himself, in twenty pages, sifts and 
analyzes the result, finding cause for the 
diversity of view partly in the nature of 
the subject itself, and partly in the inchoate 
condition of the science. The term “Chris- 
tian Sociology” he considers as fully vindi- 
cating its raison d’etre, and as belonging to 
a most practical department of Christianity 
itself. 





THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 
Hartford Seminary Record: June and August. 

It is related that Henry Ward Beecher, 
when delivering his Yale lectures on 
“Preaching,” was accustomed to allow a 
few moments at the close of each hour for 
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questions on the lecture of theday. There 
was present a theological student, with a 
pale face and a piping voice, who was very 
desirous of attracting Mr. Beecher’s atten- 
tion, and to this end propounded a question, 
and one not directly in line with the lecture 
for the day: “Mr. Beecher, what, in your 
judgment, is the cause of the prevailing 
short pastorates of the present day?” Mr. 
Beecher looked directly at his interlocutor, 
and with great deliberation answered: 
“Largely Divine mercy.” With this anec- 
dote the Rev. William E. Barton prefaced 
his memorable address on the ‘Foolishness 
of Preaching,” delivered before the Alumni 
of Hartford Seminary, June 5, 1895. It is 
well for all who are concerned in what 
preaching should be to review the main 
points of the address which the story so 
aptly introduces. “It is probable that 
many a layman who has suffered many 
things of many ministers and is nothing 
better, but rather worse, would agree with 
Mr. Beecher. Yet it appears that the 
Divine plan took the shortcomings and 
follies and limitations of ministers well 
into account, and assumed whatever risk is 
inherent in the system. By the foolishness 
of preaching, and with a definite knowl- 
edge of the folly that accompanies preach- 
ing, it has pleased God to save those that 
believe. Nor is the saving power of preach- 
ing inversely as its folly. The most of us 
have seen men turn to Christ under the 
influence of preaching that was shallow, 
bombastic, unscriptural and unwise, while 
the course of thoroughly excellent sermons 
fell to the ground unheeded. It does not 
follow that folly is the saving element in 
preaching, but sufficient folly to be human 
is reserved for all good ministers, and more 
or less of it finds its way into their pulpit 
introductions. Is it not a marvelous thing 
that God has allowed men to interpret the 
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Gospel message to each other? We never 
get the Gospel in its essence except as we 
get it from Christ himself. It seems folly 
for God to employ men as he does for the 
preaching of the Gospel, but the very 
system which reveals the Gospel through 
imperfect human speech and character is 
that which God holds dear as the appointed 
means of saving those who believe.” Mr. 
Barton speaks of six particular elements in 
the preaching of to-day; not as opposed to, 
but as in a measure distinct from other 
ages: 

1. “First of all, the age demands of a 
man that he shall be honest in his preach- 
ing and his thinking. 

2. “In the second, the age demands of a 
preacher of the Gospel that he shall have a 
Bible, and understand it and believe it. 

3. “The age demands of its preachers 
that they shall be willing to confess the 
things which they do not know. It has 
little ear for the man who dogmatizes on 
the basis of his ignorance. 

4. “The age has little time for theolog- 
ical hair-splitting. We have all agreed to 
the pillar of witness set up in our midst, 
the cross of Christ. We have placed, as 
the herdsmen of Laban and Jacob did, the 
stones of our theological systems about it 
and we have made a great heap. But we 
have not covered the pillar in the midst, 
and it is still greater than our heap. 

5. “The preaching for this age must be 
a preaching of hope. The Gospel is a 
Gospel of optimism. It is good tidings. 
Not the purblind, easy-going optimism 
that scorns the noble grief of Jeremiah 
over the ruin of a nation, but the optimism 
which is in effect that, because God is and 
reigns, the world can never be utterly given 
over to evil. 

6. “The age demands a Gospel with a 
Soul and a Savior. The age honors Christ, 
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the world believes in Christ. Jesus it 
knows, and Paul it knows, but who are 
ye that come in the name of Christ? 

“God grant us a clear vision of the 
unchanging truths, and help us rightly to 
divide the word of truth that, however 
foolish our preaching may seem in a wiser 
age, it may never seem untrue to Christ, 
and may now be blest of God in saving 
men.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

In the August Atlantic, General Jacob D. 
Cox exposes some state secrets, under, the 
title of ‘How Judge Hoar Ceased to be 
Attorney-general.”” When crises and res- 
ignations in cabinets occur, the public is 
frequently left in the dark as to the real 
cause of the difficulty, and the real gist of 
the trouble is not divulged until years 
afterward. Some general or plausible 
excuse is given to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public, and the storm blows over with- 
out the true explanation being known. 
Such now appears to have been the case of 
Judge Hoar’s resignation from President 
Grant’s cabinet. Not because of lack of 
ability to properly perform his duties, but 
to provide a vacancy for which a sectional 
appointment was to be made to satisfy a 
horde of clamoring office-seekers. 


The article on “President Polk’s Diary,” 
by James Schouler, brings before the public 
some of President Polk’s observations on 
the abuses of the office-seeking crowd, and 
also gives an insight into the character and 
ability of President Polk, whom we are 
wont to consider as one of the second-class 
presidents, but who, in fact, was a man of 
much more than ordinary ability, determi- 
nation and courage, and who left his 
impress upon the men and government of 
his day. 
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Percival Lowell completes his series of 
articles on “Mars,” and summarizes the 
results of his observations as follows: “We 
find, in the first place, that the broad 
physical conditions of the planet are not 
antagonistic to some form of life; secondly, 
that there is an apparent dearth of water 
upon the planet’s surface, and therefore, if 
beings of sufficient intelligence inhabit it, 
they would have to resort to irrigation to 
support life; thirdly, that there turns out 
to be a network of markings covering the 
disk, precisely counterparting what a system 
of irrigation would look like; and lastly, 
that there is a set of spots placed where 
we should expect to find the lands thus 
artificially fertilized, and behaving as such 
constructed oases should. All this, of 
course, may be a set of coincidences, sig- 
nifying nothing; but the probability seems 
the other way. To talk of Martian 
beings is not to mean Martian men; just as 
the probabilities point to the one, so do they 
point away from the other. Amid 
the physical surroundings which exist on 
Mars, we may be practically sure other 
organisms have been evolved which would 
strike us as exquisitely grotesque. What 
manner of beings they may be, we have no 
data to conceive. Gravity on the 
surface of Mars is only a little more than 
one third what it is on the surface of the 
earth. Apply this principle to a 
possible inhabitant of Mars, and suppose 
him to be constructed three times as large 
as a human being in every dimension. If 
he were on the earth he would weigh 
twenty-seven times as much as the human 
being, but on the surface of Mars, since 
gravity is there only about one third of 
what it is here, he would weigh but nine 
timesas much. . . . Nowconsider the 
work he might be able to do. His muscles 
having length, breadth and_ thickness, 
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would all be twenty-seven times as effective 
as ours, he would prove twenty-seven times 
as strong as we, and could accomplish 
twenty-seven times as much. That 
Mars seems to be inhabited is not the last, 
but the first word on the subject. More 
important than the mere fact of the exis- 
tence of living beings, there is a question of 
what they may be like. Whether we our- 
selves shall live to learn this cannot, of 
course, be foretold. One thing, however, 
we can do, and that speedily, look at things 
from a standpoint raised above our local 
point of view; free our minds at least from 
the shackles that of necessity tether our 
bodies; recognize the possibility of others 
in the same light that we do the certainty 
of ourselves. That we are the sum and 
substance of the capabilities of the cosmos 
is something so preposterous as to be 
exquisitely comic. For,| after all, 
we are but a link in a chain. Man is 
merely the earth’s highest production up 
to date. That he in any sense gages the 
possibilities of the universe is humorous. 

He merely typifies in an imperfect 
way what is going on elsewhere, and what, 
to a mathematical certainty, is in some 
corners of the cosmos indefinitely excelled. 
If astronomy teaches anything, it teaches 
that man is but a detail in the evolution 
of the universe, and that resemblant, 
though diverse details are inevitably to be 
expected in the host of orbs around him. 
He learns that though he will probably 
never find his double anywhere, he is des- 
tined to discover any number of cousins 
scattered through space.” 





The Overland Monthly for August is a 
splendid number. A very interesting article 
is “‘What Indiana Has Done for California,” 
by J. A. Woodson. “Around the early 
history of Indiana clusters more of the 
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romantic and heroic than attaches to any 
other section of the first great West.” The 
writer gives some account of Indiana, then 
gives the names of prominent men in Cal- 
ifornia who came from the Hoosier state. 
“Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierras, 
miner, messenger, traveler, lawyer, judge, 
dramatist, editor, teacher, sweet singer, is a 
native of Indiana. General Burnside, his 
cousin, always told the poet that he was 
born in the same house in Liberty, Union 
County, in which the General saw the light. 
A great deal wholly fanciful and fictitious 
has been written about Mr. Miller by those 
who have taken his lines literally, and he 
confesses that he has often led sensational 
scribblers on, but denies that he ever was 
the renegade of the romances. His father, 
one of the gentlest of human beings, lived 
seventy years among savages, and yet never 
had occasion to fire a gun or utter a harsh 
word. The Poet ‘takes’ more after his 
paternal grandfather, who, fighting, fell 
with Tecumseh at the battle of the Thames 
under Harrison. The grandson took to 
arms and roving, and as early as 1855 was 
shot down in battle, and when but seven- 
teen, lost the use of an arm from injuries 
received in the Pitt River Expedition. It 
must suffice to say that the Poet, now and 
for so many years a Californian, is not the 
less an Indianian, and recalls the days of 


his boyhood in the Hoosier state in fasci- 
nating recital. That he had hardy Hoosier- 
Californians in mind is not improbable 
when he read at the last pioneer reunion in 
San Francisco, the poem from which I 
select this apostrophe: 

My brave world-builders of a world 

That tops the keystone, star of States, 

All hail! Your battle-flags are furled 

In fruitful peace. The golden gates 

Are won. The jasper wall be yours, 

Your sun sinks down yon soundless shores. 

Night falls. But lo! your lifted eyes 

Greet gold outcroppings in the skies. 


The first number of the American Journal 
of Sociology has been issued by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Dr. Albion 
Small is editor. Paul Monroe, M.A., whose 
contributions to the Review have made his 
name familiar to our readers, has an article 
in the Journal on “English and American 
Christian Socialism.” 


Rudyard Kipling contributes one of his 
jungle stories to the August McClure’s. 
Archibald Forbes, Anthony Hope, Bret 
Harte and Stanley Weyman are also among 
the contributors to this excellent number. 


We have received the second number of 
the Revue Franco-Americaine, an illustrated 
French magazine, published monthly by 
Gurchy, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT AND THE JEFFERSONIAN HERESY. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 


r the cabin of the Mayflower, just a 
month before landing at Plymouth, 
forty-one of the fifty men, including all 
who came to stay, signed the following 
instrument: 


In the name of God, Amen! We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign Lord, King James, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc., 
having undertaken for the glory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith, and honor 
of our King and country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, 
do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually, 
in the presence of God and one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into 
a civil body politic for our better ordering and 
preservation, and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute 
and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet and con- 
venient for the general good of the Colony; 
unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. 


“This,” says Bancroft, “was the birth 
of popular constitutional liberty.” “It is 
true,” says one of the latest historians, 
Goldwin Smith, “that this covenant was 
not a political manifesto; it is not less 
true,” he adds, “that it heralded a polity of 
self-government, and may thus rank among 
the great documents of history.” 

This action of the Plymouth colonists 
is so often cited as an illustration of the 
true origin of free government; conse- 
quences so vast. depend upon sound views 
of fundamental political principles; vague 
or incorrect notions, as to the binding 
obligations of laws and constitutions, are 
so prevalent and so dangerous among the 
masses, and even among recognized party 


leaders; the example of our fathers is so 
often invoked to justify contempt for 
governmental authority; the conviction is 
so widespread and persistent in the South- 
ern states that they were in the right 
during our civil war, that no apology is 
needed for a brief discussion of the 


FOUNDATION OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


There are three principal theories as to 
the origin of society, and consequently of 
government. The first is what we may 
call the Greek theory. ‘“Man,” says Aris- 
totle, “is a political animal.” He is born 
into society, is fitted for it, is irresistibly 
drawn to it, is molded by it. Society is 
the natural whole, of which the individual 
isa part. We are “civil-society creatures.” 
“Whoever,” says Aristotle, “lives volunta- 
rily out of civil society, must either have a 
vicious disposition or be an existencé supe- 
rior to man.” Society organized is a state. 
The government is its right arm. Allisa 
natural GROWTH. 

The second leading theory of the origin 
of society and of government is the social- 
compact theory set forth by Hooker, 
Hobbes, Locke, Blackstone, Rousseau and 
Jefferson. They taught that the natural 
state of mankind was one of individual 
isolation and mutual enmity. Says Hooker, 
“To supply these defects and imperfections, 
which are in us living single and solely by 
ourselves, we are naturally induced to seek 
communion and fellowship with others. 
This was the cause of men uniting them- 
selves at first in politic societies.” Human 
selfishness resulting inevitably in a state 
of war and rendering isolation intolerable, 
Locke declares that men “agreed together 
mutually to enter into one community and 
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make one body politic. They surrendered 
some rights in order to preserve the rest. 
The rights of government are an aggregate 
of the rights so surrendered.” All is an 
artificial DEVICE. 

There is a third theory of the origin of 
society and government, a theory which in 
some nations and ages has exercised a 
tremendous power. It is that of super- 
natural divine appointment ; that the organ- 
ism which we call the state is instituted by 
the direct action of God himself, and that 
the rulers are His immediate vicegerents. 
The King is God’s anointed. The Basileus 
is Jove descended. Alexander is the son of 
Ammon. “Divinity doth hedge a king.” 
All is a supernatural ORDER. 

In each of these three theories there is 
an element of truth, and in each there is 
grave liability to dangerous error. 

The theory of nature, that society and 
government are accessions to the individual, 
that he is unconsciously and irresistibly 
drawn to organic union with the brother- 
hood, stimulates, one would suppose, to 
find out the duties he owes to the body 
politic of which he is a part, and laws 
expressing those duties. It magnifies the 
state. It finds expression in affirmations. 
Through love and law, with adequate 
enlightenment, it tends to liberty. With- 
out adequate enlightenment, it tends to 
make the individual merely part of a 
machine. 

The theory of instinctive repulsion, 
unwilling aggregation and extorted com- 
pact stimulates to a jealous reservation of 
rights, and breeds antagonism against the 
government. It finds expressions in mul- 
tiplied negations, vetoes, checks. It divests 
the magistrate of all sanctity. Minimizing 
law and magnifying the individual will, it 
tends to equality; but it tends also to lynch 
law, insurrection, mob rule, anarchy. 


The theory of supernatural origin and 
miraculous guidance, however needful or 
inspiring it may have been in the early ages, 
tends too often in modern times to bigoted 
intolerance on the part of rulers, and: to 
slavish superstition on the part of the 
ruled. Freed from the glamour of sup- 
posed divine interpositions, it is still of 
vital importance that so much of the 
theory be accepted as recognizes a Prov- 
idential purpose pervading human society, 
and imparting authority and sacredness to 
government and to law. 

With possible exceptions, the theory of 
the natural origin of society and govern- 
ment commends itself to reason, harmonizes 
with all the known facts of history, and is 
accepted by the ablest thinkers of the 
present day. 

We are social beings, tending instinc- 
tively to converse, fellowship, community; 
attracted to each other as by gravitation; 
born into society, and inseparably united 
with it. Look into your heart; then imag- 
ine yourself one of a prehistoric race. Do 
you not feel that they must have been 
gregarious, not solitary; mutually friendly, 
not repellent? The paternal relation super- 
venes, “and all the charities of father, son 
and brother,’ of mother, daughter, sister, 
wife—the family, the group of families, 
the gens, the tribe or clan, the state or 
nation—this the order of evolution. The 
Ishmael, the Timon, the Crusoe, the hermit, 
is felt everywhere to be an exception. 

And yet, in this reasonable idea, that the 
state is the natural whole, of which the 
individual is a part, there lurks a dangerous 
fallacy, the fallacy which was the key- 
note of Greek patriotism. In the Greek 
republics there was a general understand- 
ing that the state is all-important and the 
individual insignificant. The value of a 
human being for what he is, in and of 
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himself, never dawned upon the ordinary 
intellect. In their freest cities, two thirds 
of the inhabitants were slaves. Their 
wisest, justest men were banished or 
poisoned, sometimes without pretense of 
guilt. Personal rights were of no account 
whatever: the state was all; the man 
nothing. Yet, worthless, feeble, ephemeral 
himself, he rejoiced that his country was 
glorious, invincible, immortal. Afloat in 
the faint light of superstition, drifting 
helplessly, if left to himself, on an ocean 
that afforded no anchorage and no harbor-— 
for it was bottomless, and its shores were 
but shifting fog-banks of conjecture— 
here, at least, was something to which he 
might cling; something majestic, splendid, 
strong; the Ship of State, destined to last 
forever! Only by identifying himself 
with her had he any assured connection 
with the past or future, any valuable status 
in the present. Well might he aggrandize 
her. Thrice happy, might he share her 
magnificence, her power, her immortality! 
Accordingly, in peace he sought to adorn 
her with the proudest trophies of genius, 
and when the storm of war was loudest 
and the waves of battle dashed highest, he 
joyed to sink in death for the city he loved. 

A patriotism splendid, but narrow. He 
fought for what was but an expansion of 
himself. He little dreamed of the father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
greatness of the soul, its immortal destiny. 
But when Christianity flashed upon the 
world the infinite worth of the humblest; 
when nation after nation, once deemed 
everlasting—Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Mac- 
edonia, Carthage—had gone; when all the 
kingdoms of men, the visible heavens, 
earth itself, seemed destined to pass away, 
then vanished of necessity the delusion 
that man existed for the state; then began 
to dawn the truth that the state exists for 


man; that, in some just sense, a// things 
exist for man. 

Few but Tennyson have risen to the 
height of this great argument. 
as with the voice of inspiration: 


He sings 


For though the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break and work their will; 

Though world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul?” 


The brilliancy of so-called patriotism 
still binds us. Deeds are sometimes glori- 
ous, though their theories may be crude, 
false, or even damnable. Every policy that 
would aggrandize our country by injustice 
to other nations; every custom that deprives 
an innocent class or innocent man of equal 
opportunities of progress; the dangerous 
dictum, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” instead of the greatest 
good of all; the false principle, whether 
of courts or mobs, that, for any reason, 
persons of a particular race or color are 
not entitled to the full protection of law 
and to equal rights; the demagogue’s 
juggling maxim, ‘The voice of the people 
is the voice of God;” the blind worship of 
a form, an office, an institution, a state, a 
flag, forgetting what it represents, and that 

Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god; 
The disloyalty to heaven implied in the 
perversion of the popular sentiment, “Our 
Country—may she always be right! But 
right or wrong, our Country!” or, as Lowell 
burlesques it, 


The side of our country must always be took, 

And President Polk, you know, he is our coun- 
try; 

And the angel who writes all our sins in his 
book, 

Puts the debit to him, and to us the per contra! 
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What are these but phases of a patriotism 

as false and fatal as Bacon's advice to King 

James to seize promptly opportunities of 

making war, as selfish and atheistic as the 

prayer of “the universal spider?” 

Bless me and my wife, 

Son Charles and his wife, 

Anne, Joan: us two; those four; no more! 
Amen! 

As silly and blasphemous as Filmer’s 

affirmation that James II. was divinely 

inspired to trample on laws and people 

alike, and that the royal balderdash was 

“the voice of God and not of a man.” 

One is naturally driven by such extrav- 
agances to the other extreme, the quite 
pardonable attitude of the constable-ridden 
Hibernian, when, shipwrecked on a strange 
shore, he asked the first inhabitant he met: 

‘Have you a government here?” 

"to." 

“Well, I’m agin it!” 

Against the government! This antag- 
onism belongs logically to the social 
compact theory; a favorite theory with 
lovers of liberty, though the philosopher 
Hobbes, in 1651, believed that he found in 
it the basis of absolute monarchy. Old 
George Buchanan (in 1579) had affirmed 
that the people are the source of the power 
of kings. Hooker (1594) had spoken of 
“defects, imperfections, strifes and troubles” 
as the cause of men seeking communion 
and fellowship, giving their common con- 
sent “all to be ordered by persons agreed 
upon.” Grotius (in 1630), in his “De Jure 
Belli et Pacis,” had more than hinted at an 
implied compact between rulers and ruled. 
Milton, in his “Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates” (1649), had laid down the doctrine 
of free choice as the only rightful basis of 
authority ‘“‘or jurisdiction of one over 
another among free persons.” Hobbes 
(1651) went further. He held that men 


spring up like mushrooms (fungorum more); 
that a state of nature is a state of war, 
war of all against all (bellum omnium in 
omnes); that “a parley was made;” they 
entered into a compact, and government 
is “the result of an agreement to keep the 
peace.” Algernon Sidney, beheaded in 
1683, argued that governments are founded 
on contract. In February, 1689, the Eng- 
lish Parliament voted that James II. had 
broken “the original contract between 
king and people.” Locke (1690) went 
further still, affirming that “the consent of 
the people is the only title of all lawful 
government,” and that William III. had 
that consent “‘more fully and clearly than 
any prince in Christendom.” ‘The father 
of modern democracy,” as Lowell styles 
him, Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his “Dis- 
cours sur l’Inegalite” (1753), and again in 
his “Le Contrat Social” (1762), studying 
how to eliminate the idea of God, and con- 
struct a binding government without 
moral or religious sanctions, make a 
fabric that should be a strictly human 
contrivance, would combine the wills of 
individuals, and from the combination 
derive the authority of government, the 
governor being a mere representative, 
agent, deputy, commissioner or trustee; a 
servant rather than aruler; accountable to 
men, not to God. 

Blackstone, in his ‘*Commentaries” (1765- 
1769), asserts that every man, when he 
enters society, gives up, in order to gain 
its advantages, a portion of the rights 
‘which belong to persons merely in a state 
of nature or to individuals in a single 
unconnected state;” surrenders a part of 
his natural history “as the price of so 
valuable purchase.” Jefferson embodied 
the doctrine in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, affirming it a “self-evident truth” 
that ‘to secure these (inalienable) rights, 
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governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Even so sturdy an 
advocate of a strong central, not to say 
monarchical, government as Hamilton 
declared, ‘The fabric of American empire 
ought to rest upon the solid basis of the 
consent of the people. The streams of 
national power ought to flow immediately 
from that pure original fountain of all 
legitimate authority.” In some of our 
state constitutions, this doctrine reappears. 
Thus, in Massachusetts the Bill of Rights 
declares, “The body politic is a social com- 
pact, in which the whole community cove- 
nants with each citizen, and each citizen 
with the whole community.” Calhoun, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and all Americans 
who favored the Southern Confederacy, 
continually insisted upon this doctrine. 
Our civil war never would have occurred but 
for the widespread belief in its soundness. 

The foundation of the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine is distrust; its ruling sentiment, 
antagonism; its inevitable tendency, dis- 
integration. It utters itself in negations; 
it is Mephistopheles, “the spirit that 
denies;” denies organic social unity, denies 
all obligation to mutual helpfulness, denies 
all sanctity of law. Its maxims are signif- 
icant of Ishmaelism—‘‘Hands off!” ‘“‘Lais- 
sez-faire!” “That government is best that 
governs least;” “government is a necessary 
evil;” “it is not nominated in the constitu- 
tion!’ Thomas Jefferson’s name is dear to 
us; but he was, logically enough, carried 
away into dangerous absurdities by this 
false theory. ‘Every constitution,” he says, 
“and every law naturally expires at the 
end of thirty-four years;” that is, when 
the generation that made it passes away !* 





*“Jefferson’s Writings” (1853), Vol. III., pp. 
102-109. 
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Nay, “the contracts, constitutions and laws 
become void in nineteen years from their 
date;” inasmuch as half of the contracting 
generation has then passed away! He had 
lost the very idea of government. It was 
purely a business arrangement. This 
vague conception still possesses a strange 
fascination for many minds. 

Yet there is very little truth in it. 
States may sometimes consciously originate 
or modify government by compacts; isolated 
individuals, never. 

The union of Utrecht in 1579 grew into 
the Dutch Republic. The three towns, 
Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield, in 
1639 united in an embryo state. In 1643, 
the colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New Haven formed a con- 
federation. These recall to our minds the 
old Amphictyonic Council, the Confederacy 
of Delos, the Achwan League, the Helvetic 
Confederation, the Federation of the thir- 
teen colonies that gave rise to our present 
American nation; and last, the Confederate 
States of America. But these were com- 
binations of bodies politic already existing. 
They do not go back to the origin of 
government; still less of society. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to such 
artificial origin was the compact on the 
Mayflower; but even this did not originate 
either. The Pilgrims were a body politic 
long before; as their pastor, Robinson, 
told them in his letter of July 27, 1620: 
“You are now,” he wrote, “become a body 
politic, using among yourselves civil gov- 
ernment.” Accordingly, they had chosen a 
governor and two assistants before they 
left England. 

Our United States nation is sometimes 
said to have been created by the Constitu- 
tion. The statement is incorrect. Both 
nation and name existed long before. That 
document created no powers. The people, 
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by means of it, indicated the distribution 
of the powers they possessed. It is nota 
compact. 

We may concede that an implied com- 
pact does exist. Locke declared that the 
occupation of land, nay, mere residence 
within the jurisdiction, constitutes tacit 
consent, from which a contract may be 
fairly inferred. Yes; but this shadowy 
compact is subsequent, not precedent; an 
effect, not a cause; a superstructure, not a 
foundation. 

We may concede, also, that the idea of 
an agreement among equals to form a 
community and establish civil authority is 
justly conciliatory of lovers of liberty. It 
puts all upon the same level. It seems to 
exaltmen. It almost deifies common sense. 
It sharply antagonizes superstition. It 
affords, in a manner analogous to the 
fictions of the English common law, con- 
venient formula for expressing political 
facts; as in the case already cited, where 
Parliament, in 1689, following the doctrine 
of old George Buchanan, proclaimed that 
James II. had broken the compact between 
him and the people, and therefore his 
throne was vacant. 

It is true that a plebiscitum or agreement 
may occasionally originate a law or measure 
of policy. It is true, too, that all men 
are created equal in their right to oppor- 
tunities of development, each being a soul 
immortal. 

But in the main we are forced to believe 
the social compact theory to be untenable. 
It has proved a cancerous growth. It can- 
not be too carefully eradicated from the 
American mind. 

There never was a precedent condition 
of mutual hostility. Civil society is not a 
matter of choice. Government is not a 
concession. Its rights are not residuary. 
It is not a necessary evil, and therefore to 


be reduced to a minimum. Written con- 
stitutions are not creative. 

The first object of any government is 
order; the second sometimes may well be 
the largest liberty compatible with order. 
But the /aissez-faire (let alone) policy is 
not its normal attitude. The test of its 
validity is fitness, not consent. 

I have shown that the Mayflower govern- 
ment existed before the forty-one signed 
the covenant. Its authority was equally 
binding before signature. It was equally 
binding upon the nine men who did not 
sign. It was equally binding on the fifty- 
two women and children who never thought 
of signing. 

The thirteen colonies solemnly declared 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. What 
next? Did they proceed to originate gov- 
ernments based on consent? Not at all. 
A defensive league already existed, and they 
set about making it more effective. By and 
by they made “a more perfect union,” 
expressing its nature and operations in the 
Constitution. Who adopted the Constitu- 
tion? A majority of those who voted yes 
or no on the question of its adoption. Who 
were allowed to vote? Asa rule, only free, 
white, adult, male land-owners. Who were 
not allowed? About five sixths of the peo- 
ple, including all slaves, nearly all colored 
persons, all women, all minors, all aliens, 
all Indians, and to these we must add, all 
posterity! But the government was over 
them all, and rightfully over them all; 
unless we adopt the anarchist’s or nihilist’s 
plea—a valid plea, if the doctrine of con- 
sent is true—“I am not a party to your 
government; I never consented to be one 
of your civil society. I protest against 
both, disobey them, defy them.” 

Government by consent! Has a father 
no right to govern his children without 
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their consent? a teacher, pupils? a general, 
soldiers? a king, subjects? 

It is a favorite saying of the Jeffersonian 
or Rousseau school, as already quoted from 
Blackstone, that man, entering society, 
surrenders a portion of his natural rights, 
and that the rights of government are 
merely an aggregate of the rights so sur- 
rendered. But how can I give up what | 
never had? Have I a right by nature to 
take away the life or liberty of a criminal? 
to regulate commerce? grant divorces? 
punish polygamy? enforce contracts? settle 
land titles? discharge insolvents? punish 
counterfeiting or treason? force my neigh- 
bor to pay taxes? quarantine an infected 
ship, house or person? make war? estab- 
lish naturalization laws, legal tender, or 
foreign alliances? Few or none of these 
rights were ever vested in an individual by 
nature. Yet government has themall. It 
has them for the very reason that individ- 
uals have them not. 

This is an intensely practical matter. 
Strict construction is a corollary of this 
contract theory. Its stoutest champion 
was Jefferson. But when he became pres- 
ident, his principle had to be abandoned. 
He bought Louisiana, though admitting 
that there was no authority for it in the 
Constitution. He said it was a necessity; 
and that word necessity upset the principle 
of close construction. Warranted by neces- 
sity, nay, by mere expediency, our nation, 
simply because it was a nation, adopted the 
Monroe doctrine, now stretched to cover the 
Hawaiian Islands, made greenbacks legal 
tender, split Virginia into two common- 
wealths, annihilated slavery, warned Louis 
Napoleon to get out of Mexico, bought 
Alaska, established provisional govern- 
ments in the revolting states, prescribed 
the terms on which these states might 
resume their functions in the Union, and 
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for years “traveled outside of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

What comes of blunders on these vital 
questions? 

In the New York Tribune, just before 
the war, Horace Greeley declared, “If the 
Declaration of Independence justified the 
secession from the British Empire of three 
million colonists in 1776, we cannot see 
why it would not justify the secession of 
five million Southrons in 1861.” Wendell 
Phillips said, “Here are a series of states 
girding the gulf, who think that their 
peculiar institutions require a separate gov- 
ernment. They have a right to settle that 
question without appealing to you or me.” 
Calhoun insisted to the last that our Union 
is but a league, and that “governments 
must derive their right from the assent of 
the governed, and be subject to such lim- 
itations as they impose.” Vice-president 
Stephens, the ablest Southern statesman 
after Calhoun, declares in his essay on 
“Government,” in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 
printed some fifteen years ago, “It is an 
essential principle that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. The United States,” he adds, 
“is not a nation of individuals, 
but a nation of states, united 
under a federal compact.” President John- 
son, of Tulane University, one of the best 
thinkers in the South to-day, insisting on 
the rightfulness of secession, affirms, over 
and over, that the Southern people “had 
learned from the patriots of 1776 the inher- 
ent right of every people to select their own 
form of government and maintain their 
independence by revolution.”* All through 
the South to-day the belief prevails that 
they were in the right, but that they were 


*“Tife of General Albert Sidney Johnston,” 
1878, pp. 258, 259, ete. 
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simply overpowered. It was the poisonous 
seed of this doctrine of consent, scattered 
broadcast over the South through many 
years, that, like the fabled dragon’s teeth, 
sprang up to a harvest of arms and death. 
It was the natural outcome. ‘No coun- 
try,” said Jefferson, “should be long with- 
out a revolution!” 

This disintegrating leaven loosened all 
the ties that bound the citizens together 
and to the government, the states to one 
another and to the nation, and all to God. 
Our Southern brethren thought they had a 
right to withdraw their consent, and to con- 
stitute a new nation; and they did both. 
Abraham Lincoln himself had deliberately 
declared that “Any people, anywhere, being 
inclined and having the power, have the 
right to rise up and shake off the existing 
government, and form a new one that suits 
them better.”"* The South took him at his 
word. They said, ‘We will not have this 
man to reign over us.” They were per- 
fectly sincere, practically unanimous, and 
terribly in earnest. With solemn oaths, 
with all the forms and machinery of gov- 
ernnent, with persistent, magnificent brav- 
ery, with heroic self-sacrifice hardly ever 
surpassed on earth, pouring out blood and 
treasure like water, till two hundred thou- 
sand of their bravest had sunk into untimely 
graves, and five billion dollars had been 
swept into annihilation, they, for four years, 
emphasized their refusal to live longer under 
the government of the Union. 

But one thing they forgot, the sacrEp- 
NESS OF THE LAW. Lincoln said to them, 
“You have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy the government; while I have the 
most solemn one to preserve, protect and 
defend it.” And so the North, with fire 





*Goldwin Smith’s ‘'The United States: An 
Outline of Political History,’’ p. 248. 
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and sword, with bayonets and bombs and 
torpedoes, with gunpowder and lead and 
iron, with cavalry and infantry and artil- 
lery, with gunboats and ships of war, with 
two million soldiers, re-established the 
repudiated government over the unwilling 
people, trampled the doctrine of consent in 
the dust, ground it to powder beneath the 
iron heel. And they were in the right, 
and the South was in the wrong. It had 
resisted the ordinance of God. Without 
cause it had dishonored, defied, broken, 
dethroned the great law of the Constitu- 
tion; and the blood of half a million men 
was required to re-enthrone and reconse- 
crate that law. 

It is not a mere question of choice among 
supposed utilities. The issue lies far deeper. 
Nor does the binding authority come from 
ten or ten thousand or ten million concur- 
rent wills. What right have any number 
of human wills to bind my will? It is 
not a matter of will alone. Man’s law is 
sacred, unless it commands a violation of 
the higher. ‘The Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men.” ‘God standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty: He judgeth 
among the gods.” 

Law and magistrates and governments 
are not mere human contrivances. 

Is law bottomed on right? God is its 
foundation and summit. Is law enforced 
by conscience? That impulse is divine. 
Does the will of the lawmaker formulate 
the law? His will is bound by it equally 
with the humblest. Does any one break 
the law, saying, “I will pay the penalty 
which man has prescribed, and so square 
the account?” No good citizen’s conscience 
is satisfied with such expiation. 

Have there been no legitimate govern- 
ments but democracies or republics? We 
know better. The ruler, whether desig- 
nated by majority vote, by age, by birth, 
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by bequest, by superior strength or skill, 
by lot issuing from a shaken helmet, by 
visible anointing at the hands of a prophet, 
or otherwise, is indeed the agent, trustee, 
deputy, commissioner, representative, ser- 
vant of the people; but he is a great deal 
more: he is a magistrate, the right hand of 
the state; he is more still: he is a minister 
of God. “The powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. 
: For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good.” Said John Robinson to the 
Plymouth Pilgrims before they left Eng- 
land, “Let your wisdom and godliness appear 
not only in choosing such persons as do 
entirely love and will promote the common 
good, but also in yielding to them all due 
honor and obedience, not beholding in them 
the ordinariness of their persons, but God's 
ordinance for your good. You know that 
the image of the Lord’s power and author- 
ity which the magistrate beareth, is honor- 
able, in how mean persons soever.” 

In this conclusion the great leaders of 
human thought in past ages concur. Hook- 
er’s stately and oft-quoted declaration is 
not mere sounding rhetoric: “Of law there 
can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God; her voice the har- 
mony of the world.” 

The first sentence of ‘Plato’s Book of 
Laws” is, “Strangers, tell me—Is God or 
man the author of your laws?” and the 
instantaneous answer is, “God! In these 
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days of lynching and incipient anarchy, 
Young America can learn no political les- 
son more important than this: that every 
human law has divine sanction, in fact, is 
a part of God’s law, and there can be no 
escape from the penalty for its violation. 
And for the doctrine of that higher law, 
young and old may well listen to the lumi- 
nous and lofty thoughts of Cicero, in that 
passage to whose magnificent diction no 
translation can do justice, and whose sub- 
lime spirit never found more eloquent illus- 
tration than in the lives of the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth: 

“There is a true law, a right reason, con- 
gruous to nature, pervading all minds, con- 
stant, eternal; which calls to duty by its 
commands, and repels from wrong-doing 
by its prohibitions: and to the good does 
not command or prohibit in vain, while the 
wicked are unmoved by its exhortations or 
its warnings. This law cannot be annulled, 
superseded, nor overruled. No senate, no 
people can loose us from it; no jurist, no 
interpreter can explain it away. It is not 
one law at Rome, another at Athens; one 
at present, another at some future time: 
but one law, eternal and unchangeable, it 
presides over all nations and all times, the 
universal sovereign. Of this law the author 
and giver is God. Whoever disobeys this 
law, flies from himself, and by the wrong 
done to his own nature, though he escape 
all other punishment, incurs the heaviest 
penalty.” 
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RAMW’S HORN. 

Sins that shine are sins that kill. 

Borrowed troubles are the heaviest. 

The wounds made by a friend never heal. 

Humility dies the moment it looks in the 
glass. 

The only thing that can kill worry is 
faith. 

The more we love, the more we can see 
to love. 

The man who hates light will run from 
a shadow. 

When gossips meet, the devil can sit 
down and rest. 

It tires an eagle less to fly than it does 
a goose to walk. 

Nothing makes us richer for which we 
are not grateful. 

Don’t be a saint in church and a heathen 
on the street-car. 

Heaven is heaven because there is noth- 
ing there but love. 

The trouble with culture is that it has to 
stop at the surface. 

When a wise man steps on a banana-skin 
he learns something. 

A blow at the saloon always hits the 
devil square in the face. 

There is a good deal of laziness that goes 
by the name of sickness. 

There is more heat in a burning match 
than in a painted sunset. 

The devil is never too busy to rock the 
cradle of asleepy Christian. 

Seek happiness, and you will fail. 
Christ, and you will find both. 

Isn’t it strange that the man who can 
drink or let it alone never does. 

If angels had to live with some men, 
there would be more fallen ones. 

The devil stands the best chance between 
a bright saloon and a dreary home. 


Seek 
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In nine cases out of ten the man who 
has riches paid too much for them. 

God certainly loves sunshine, or he 
wouldn’t have made so much of it. 

With all his practice, the devil hasn't 
improved any on his first hypocrite. 

A mistake is sure to attract attention 
where a virtue would be overlooked. 

All other eyes are full of beams to the 
man who has a mote in his own eye. 

It is hard to believe that sin well dressed 
is the same as sin rolling in the gutter. 

All some people want faith for is to go 
into the business of moving mountains. 

Many a man whose prayers are too long, 
sells goods by a measure that is too short. 

We are never saved by knowing our 
strength or lost by knowing our weakness. 

The man who can smile and won't do it, 
doesn’t know how much he is hurting him- 
self. 

A happy heart is worth more anywhere 
than a pedigree running back to the May- 
flower. 

Pray for the people you don’t like, and 
God will show you something in them you 
do like. 

The preacher misses it who tries to sub- 
stitute for the bread of life something of 
his own make. 

Some people are expecting to get to 
heaven because they now and then give 
away an old coat. 

The only fear Stephen had when he was 
being stoned to death was that those who 
were killing him might be lost. 

Daniel could find time to pray three 
times a day, but some of us think we are 
doing well if we pray once a week. 

Plucking the feathers from an eagle's 
wings may keep his body on the ground, 
but his heart will still fly toward the sun, 
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The man whose wife doesn’t know that 
he is a Christian, had better keep his seat 
when a rising vote is taken at church. 

Every improvement in the _ telescope 
opens the gates of heaven wider, and 
shows us that the arm of God is longer 
than we thought. 

How quick there would be war among 
the birds, if the owls and pelicans should 
insist that the robins and blue jays should 
behave as they did. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

One of the most artful and stubborn 
objections which civil service reform had to 
overcome was the assertion that while it 
was right in theory, it was practically 
applicable only to a comparatively small 
number of subordinate places. In this 
respect, the old adage that “where there is 
a will there is a way” has again been splen- 
didly vindicated. Not a few of those who 
in public position have the power of 


appointment to exercise have of late 
become convinced, and have publicly 


expressed that conviction, that “patronage” 
is not a boon to be desired, but a burden to 
him who dispenses it, and a curse to the 
public service. And as soon as_ they 
reached that conclusion they found that 
the application of the civil service rules to 
large classes of places, which formerly it 
was thought absolutely necessary to exempt 
from them, turned out to be perfectly prac- 
ticable. When the reform system was first 
introduced in the national service, it was 
thought, for instance, that it would never 
do to subject the position of chief of 
division in the different government depart- 
ments to the competitive rule. Even at 
the beginning of the present administra- 
tion this notion still prevailed. But the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morton, 
recently declared his desire that this very 
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thing be done in his department; and there 
was not the slightest difficulty in doing it. 
In fact, the rule has been extended over 
every place in that department except those 
of the Secretary and his immediate assis- 
tants, and of some laborers of low degree. 
It is to be expected that the same extension 
of the rule will take place in every govern- 
ment department before President Cleve- 
land leaves office. Likewise it was thought 
that the government printing-office, which 
has long served as one of the main 
dumping-grounds on which Congressmen 
deposited persons “to be taken care of,” 
was in the nature of things unfit for the 
application of the civil serviee law. But 
the chief of that office, thoroughly tired of 
the annoyance which the spoils-hunters 
inflicted upon him, saw in civil service 
reform his own salvation, as well as that of 
the efficiency of the establishment, and 
then every doubt as to the applicability of 
the rules speedily vanished. And thus the 
number of places rescued from the ravages 
of the spoils system was by a few strokes 
of the pen increased by thousands. 
THE UNION SIGNAL. 

During a recent street-car blockade a 
woman was heard confiding her household 
cares to a neighbor. She said: “Yes; I 
keep a girl awhile so as to rest my body; 
then I go without her for awhile so as to 
rest my mind.” 


Wendell Phillips was wont to say to his 
friends, “Some of you will live to see the 
temperance question, the woman question, 
the labor question, the purity question, all 
merged in one mighty movement of the 
people, massing itself in a political party 
that shall make for righteousness and save 
the nation from its sins.” 

According to the President’s annual 
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message, the total tax collected from dis- 
tilled spirits in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1894, was $85,259,- 
250.25; on manufactured tobacco it was 
$8,617,898.62; and on fermented liquors, 
$31.414,788.14, being a total of $125,291,- 
937.51. The estimated deficit in the govern- 
ment for the current year is about twenty 
million dollars on an estimated expenditure 
amounting to $444,427,784.44. The tem- 
perance reformer claims, and prohibition 
statistics support his statement, that with 
the reduction of expense consequent on 
national prohibition, there would be a sur- 
plus instead of a deficit, even allowing for 
the elimination of the one hundred and 
twenty-five million liquor and tobacco tax 
receipts. 

The massing of millions teaches a 
powerful temperance lesson. Not one of 
the self-made millionaires is a drinking 
man. John D. Rockefeller never permits 
strong drink to pass his lips. A mere sip 
of wine for the sake of courtesy is the 
extent of the indulgence of William Wal- 
dorf Astor. Jay Gould tasted wine not 
over two or three times in his life, and then 
not because of a desire for it. The Van- 
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derbilts are equally abstemious. C. P. 
Huntington does not even drink coffee. 
His strongest beverage, as related, is tea. 
Russell Sage once in awhile takes a spoon- 
ful of Bourbon whisky in a glass of water 
asa tonic. It is said that not one of the 
leading millionaires uses tobacco, and not 
one uses profanity. ‘The American million- 
aires are a model lot in their personal 
habits, at least. 


In Nebraska a woman owns and perso- 
nally operates a traveling steam threshing- 
machine outfit. She goes about the coun- 
try with it and makes her own contracts. 
There are three women pilots on the Mis- 
sissippi River, all holding licenses. In 
Chicago a woman is an engineer of a steam- 
laundry plant, having control of the large 
engine and considerable of the machinery. 
Another Chicago woman is engineer of the 
entire plant, engine, steam heat, elevator 
power and water system in one of the sky- 
scraper buildings, and still another runs 
an elevator ina hotel. A woman is captain 
of a steamer on Puget Sound, and there are 
two woman captains on steamboats on the 
Mississippi River, each holding a United 
States marine license as captain. 
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GoRTHE’s Faust. By Kuno Fischer. Trans- 
lated by Harry Riggs Wolcott. Price $1.25. 
Manchester, Iowa. H. R. Wolcott. 

During the student days of the editor 
in Berlin, we were introduced to a young 
man whom we soon called “the philos- 
opher,” from his natural liking and adap- 
tability for the study of philosophical 
questions. He was not yet twenty years 
old, and we recall having heard a professor 
of the University of Heidelberg (where we 
continued our university course) say that 
young Wolcott knew more German than 
most Germans at his age. The American 
colony always took pride in one of their 
number who showed marked ability. We 
have followed quite naturally the career of 
our fellow-student. Now comes to our 
desk a translation, by Mr. Wolcott, of 

Goethe’s Faust as treated by Kuno Fischer, 

the greatest interpreter of philosophy now 

living. All lovers of literature will hail 
with delight this splendid translation of 
one of the most important works of Kuno 

Fischer. It is the first of a series of books 

which Mr. Wolcott intends to translate for 

English and American readers. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 
Hastings. 213 pp. Price 75 cents. New 
York. Macmillan & Co. 

This is a most charming little book. 
The style is pleasing, and in every way the 
book has literary excellence. The charac- 
ter sketching is the best feature of the 
book, for it is little else than brief sketches 
of a number of interesting personages. It 
is not character description or creation, for 
the sketches are mere outlines. The only 
defective one of the many is that of 
the Anarchist. This is not at all typical, 
and even if it is true to life, is considerably 
below the standard of excellency. The 


By Elizabeth 
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book is stimulating in that the philosoph- 
ical problems stated are very suggestive, 
even though their solution, or failure of 
solution, is not satisfactory. The book is 
helpful because it places in concrete, con- 
cise form some of the bewildering problems 
of life that everyone who thinks is certain 
to encounter. The book is healthful in 
that its solution of these problems is found 
in a life of activity rather than on any 
speculative attempt to “explain the inex- 
plainable.” 

The “experiment in altruism” is reduced 
toan absurdity. It is rather an exposition 
of the “irrationale” than the “rationale” of 
certain altruistic endeavors. It is a protest 
against professional philanthropy. This 
one quotation propounds the main thesis of 
the book: “‘Two men I honor, and no 
third’—the man who works with his hands, 
and the man who works at a necessary pro- 
fession. But the man who gives up all 
regular occupation just out of sheer beney- 
olence I do not understand.” 

While one may not agree with some of 
the ideas advocated, or while there may be 
nothing new or permanent, yet one seldom 
finds a book so commendable. P. M. 


THE FEMALE OFFENDER. By Professor Ceasar 


Lombroso and William Ferrero. With an 
Introduction by Wm. Douglas Morrison. 
313. pp. Price $1.50. New York. D. 


Appleton & Co. 

This volume is the first of “The Crim- 
inology Series,” edited by Mr. Morrison, and 
is an admirable example of a scientific 
treatment of a subject usually dealt with 
in the most empirical manner. It is true 
that the definite conclusions of this work 
will be disappointing to most readers, and 
that even the method itself may be crit- 
icized from a scientific standpoint. But 
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the fact remains that by this or by similar 
methods we are to secure, if it is to be 
secured, positive knowledge about societary 
relations upon which to base rational social 
action, especially in the treatment of abnor- 
mal classes. The purpose of the series is to 
furnish a basis for a wiser and more just 
treatment of our criminal classes. The 
two main theses of the work are: First, 
that the nature and degree of the punish- 
ment for a crime should be found in the 
criminal and not in the criminal act; and 
second, that the nature of this act is to be 
found in the societary and biological envi- 
ronment of the criminal. This volume is, 
for the most part, an exposition of the 
second thesis. 

The schools of Physiological Anthropol- 
ogist and Criminologists, of which Professor 
Lombroso is the most noted member, based 
their conclusions largely upon the anthro- 
pometrical system. This system has been 
subject to many criticisms and is confess- 
edly inadequate. This present investigation 
is therefore a combination of the anthro- 
pometric system and the ‘“‘anatomico-path- 
ological” method, including also a study of 
anomalies. The results of this combination 
of methods may be little less unsatisfactory 
to many. 

One criticism should not be omitted. It 
is to be regretted that so important a study 
should have been based upon such limited 
data. Though the investigations have been 
very thorough, yet the number of cases 
under each class have only been from four 
or five to sixty. This is evidently an 
inadequate basis for general conclusions. 
These conclusions, then, are in many 
instances the preconceived ideas of the 
authors. True, these conclusions are 
derived from an exhaustive study accord- 
ing to the same methods, but general- 
izations from such limited data are apt to 
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have a wrong impression with the student 
or reader. 

The corrective of the extremes of this 
method is to be found in the fuller state- 
ment of the thesis in the introduction. The 
studies themselves almost entirely ignore 
the societary influences. That is, as a 
study of characteristics, the volume is 
most valuable; as a study of causes it is 
much less so. 

The general conclusion of the study of 
woman and crime is that woman is 
nearer the primitive type of the race than 
man, and also nearer the child type. This 
is revealed in the general deficiency of the 
moral sense and in the inclination toward 
jealousy and revenge. ‘Women are big 
children; their evil tendencies are more 
numerous and more varied than men's, but 
generally remain latent.” All women pos- 
sess a latent tendency toward criminality 
held in check in ordinary cases by “piety, 
maternity, want of passion, sexual cold- 
ness, weakness and an undeveloped intelli- 
gence.” 

Whether one may agree with these gen- 
eralizations or not, read thus on one’s 
guard, the book is most valuable not only 
to the student, but to the general reader. 
As remarked at first, effective treatment 
of these classes by society can be achieved 
only subsequent to such studies. It is 
essential then that the general public, 
and more especially those directly inter- 
ested in formulating and administering 
laws, should have accurate knowledge of 
the principles and a general knowledge 
of the methods of scientific criminology 
if such results are to be achieved. To 
this end the present volume is of much 
value. 

To the specialist, the names of the 
authors are sufficient guarantee of the 
character and value of the work. P. M. 
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AMERICAN CHARITIES. By Amos G. Warner. 
430 pp. Price $1.50. New York. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

This, the fourth volume of the “Library 
of Economics and Politics,” is the first 
comprehensive treatment of this subject. 
The author has had experience with both 
theoretical and practical aspects of the 
question; theoretical, as a university stu- 
dent and university professor of the subject 
of Charities, and practical, as superinten- 
dent of charities for the District of Colum- 
bia, and also as general agent of the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. 
Hence, as one might expect, the treatment 
of the subject is both scientific and popular. 

The first part is “Introductory and The- 
oretical,” which in Chapter I. treats of 
the history of charities. In this book the 
causes of poverty are thoroughly analyzed, 
based upon abundant statistical investiga- 
tions. The personal and social causes of 
individual degeneration are thoroughly 
examined. Finally, the biological basis of 
charity work is discussed. This turns 
largely upon the Weissmann theory. 
Whether character is to be improved by 
selection or by changed environment, the 
author holds that “the charitable activity 
which would be essential to right doing if 
acquired characteristics are not transmitted, 
will also be the wisest method if they are. 
We may suspend our judgment, but need 
not suspend our work while the biologists 
are debating the point.” The best method 
of treatment in either case is, first, the 
most humane care of those constitutionally 
degenerate; and second, a permanent cus- 
todial care of this undesirable stock to the 
end that it may become exterminated. 

Part II. treats of the various methods of 
dealing with the dependent classes, and 
pronounces in favor of indoor relief as 
more economical, more preventive, and also 


as permitting restrictions of reproduction, 
upon which alone depends the final solution 
of the problem. 

Part III. is concerning philanthropic 
financiering not only of public and of 
private charities, but also of public sub- 
sidies to private charities. As might be 
expected, this is a record of mismanage- 
ment. 

Part IV. treats of the supervision, organ- 
ization and betterment of charities. A 
most valuable bibliography and index are 
added. 

A noticeable characteristic of this, as 
well as of most scientific investigations of 
social conditions, is the optimistic conclu- 
sions reached despite the most unfavorable 
conditions discovered. Pessimistic views 
seem to be founded upon a fragmentary 
view of the case. 

This work is well suited for a text-book, 
but at the same time is a most valuable 
guide to a minister, church worker, or any 
one interested at all in charitable work. 


P. mi 


Hutu HousE MAPS AND PAPERS. 
of Hull House Settlement. 
$2.50. New York. 


By residents 
230 pp. Price 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

This is the fifth volume of the “Library 
of Economics and Politics,” edited by 
Professor Ely. It consists of ten papers 
descriptive of the methods of work of the 
Settlement, of the condition of the people 
of the surrounding district, study of nation- 
alities and similar investigations. The 
unique feature, and perhaps the most val- 
uable, is the accompanying maps of the 
region especially studied. This region is 
one mile long and one third of a mile wide, 
and includes on one side of the river the 
center of the crime, vice and degradation of 
Chicago, and on the other the region most 
densely populated by foreign nationalities. 
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The maps are valuable to the general 
public because they convey a concrete idea 
of acomplex of social conditions that is 
not to be obtained from any amount of 
reading or desultory observation. They are 
extremely valuable to the social student 
because they furnish exact, specific infor- 
mation of these same conditions so difficult 
to conceive of in all their relations. One 
map classifies the families as to national- 
ities, of which a score are represented. The 
other presents an analysis of population 
according to the wage income of the fam- 
ilies. The two most significant features of 
the first map are that vice and crime are 
almost exclusively coincident with the 
American nationality, and that the evils of 
sweat-shop and child labor are coincident 
with the dense foreign population. These 
two evils are depicted in all their horror, the 
more striking because it is a simple recital 
of fact. In this investigation every ten- 
ement and every room was entered and a 
careful schedule was made out for each 
family or each single person. The inves- 
tigations were made by the government 
specialists in the preparation of the govern- 
ment report on “The Slums of Great Cities.” 
The papers have a more general scope than 
the maps, and are offered to the public “not 
as exhaustive treatises, but as recorded 
observations which may: possibly be of value 
because they are immediate and the result 
of long acquaintance.” 

The purpose of the book is to present 
conditions rather than advance theories. 
Herein lies its chief value. It cannot be 
stigmatized as the work of social vision- 
aries, but in the simple statement of fact 
it advances its own argument and suggests 
some, at least, of its own remedies. 

Despite the gruesomeness of the rey- 
elations, hopeful signs are not wanting. 
The papers on the Jewish Ghetto, the 


Bohemian and Italian colonies are quite 
optimistic, and correct, to some extent, prev- 
alent errors as to certain elements of our 
foreign-born population. As before noted, 
the vice and crime does not center in the 
foreign population, even if poverty does. 
The work is a most valuable addition to 
the study of our social conditions, and 
merits the careful attention of all inter- 
ested in the welfare of our great cities or 
of the nation at large. P. M. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSIONS; OR, THE 
STORY OF PROGRESS SINCE CAREY’S BEGIN- 
NING. By Delavan L. Leonard, D.D. 
(Associate Editor Missionary Review of the 
World). Cloth. 12mo, 482 pp. Price $1.50. 
New York, London and Toronto. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 

This new book is not intended to serve 
merely as a book of dates or reference. Its 
design is not to tell a little about every- 
thing pertaining to the mission fields, but 
rather to tell enough about the most 
important and characteristic features and 
events in the history of the mission work 
of the century to meet the wants of the 
multitude of readers. As Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
editor of The Missionary Review of the 
World, who writes the introduction, says: 
“The outline of thought covered in this 
‘Hundred Years of Mission’ is unique, and 
has been followed in no other book of which 
we know. There will be found here a 
review of the century’s work in this and 
other lands, which will both instruct and 
invigorate the reader.” It is packed full 
with history and crowded with interest, 
and will prove of special value to the 
Young People’s Societies of America, all of 
which are taking up missions for study. 
The volume clearly shows that while, all 
things considered, a most wonderful achieve- 
ment has been made in the single century 
begun under the lead of William Carey, 
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among the host that remain to be won over 


“are about 800,000,000 heathens, 200,000,000 


Mohammedans, 50,000,000 devil-worshipers, 
etc., also that the main battle, which shall 
mark the turning-point, the beginning of 
the end, belongs in the unseen future. Its 
chapters, written with a graphic pen and in 
popular style, have the following titles: 
“The Christian Idea of Missions,” “Missions 
in the Early Centuries,” “Conversion of 
Northern and Western Europe,” “The New 
Missionary Centuries,” ‘Reformation and 
Discovery of America,” “Roman Catholic 
Missions,” “Preparation for Foreign Mis- 
sions,” “Protestant Missions Before Carey,” 
“The Carey Epoch,” “The Great Missionary 
Revival,” “Genesis of Missions in America,” 
“The Phenomena of Missionary Expan- 
sion,” ‘Missions in India,” “Missions in 
Africa—Madagascar,” “The Islands of the 
Sea,” “Turkish Empire—Persia,” “Chinese 
Empire—Korea,” ‘Missions in Japan,” 
“Missions in Spanish America,” ‘Missions 
Among the American Indians,” and “The 
Land which Remains to be Possessed.” 
The book is printed in large type, is neatly 
and substantially bound, and contains a 
good, practical index. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN SocroLoGy. By Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. 12mo, 550 pp. 
Price $1.50. New York. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


This book contains a special series of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Crafts before 
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Princeton Theological Seminary, in Feb- 
ruary, 1895. Much of what the author 
says is of the nature of expert testimony, 
the value of which is enhanced by the his- 
tory of the witness whose life work has 
been identified with questions of reforms. 
Joseph Cook has written the introduction, 
and contributed therein a_ biographical 
sketch of the author, showing how well 
qualified he is both by his continuous work, 
extensive travels in our own country and 
abroad, observation and experience, to make 
these lectures an authoritative and strategic 
discussion of Practical Christian Sociology, 
fairly representing the attitude of conser- 
vative evangelical Christians of to-day, 
toward current social problems. He treats 
Practical Christian Sociology from the 
standpoints of the Church, the Family, and 
Education, Capital and Labor, and Citizen- 
ship. In an appendix is given the follow- 
ing supplementary matter: “Biblical Index 
and Hints on Bible Sociology,” “Chronolog- 
ical Data of Progress,” “Letter of Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright on Divorce,” ‘‘Notes of 
Purity in Life and in Art,” “Kasy Lessons 
in Christian Doctrine,” ete. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LIFE AND LABOR OF THE PEOPLE IN LONDON. 
Edited by Charles Booth. Vol. V., Popula- 
tion Classified by Trades. Vol. VI., Popula- 
tion Classified by Trades, continued. Each 
seven shillings, sixpence. London and New 
York. Macmillan & Co. 
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Articles in Monthly Magazines. 





LEADING ARTICLES IN 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 
OLOGY. 
JULY. 
The Era of Sociology. 
Is Our Republic a Failure? 
English and American Christian 
‘Socialism. Paul Monroe. 
The Civic Federation of Chicago. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
AUGUST. 

A Singular Life. XX-XXII. 

How Judge Hoar Ceased to be At- 
torney-general. 

An Architect’s Vacation. II. French 
and English Churches. 

A Poct’s Yorkshire Haunts. 

The Political and Professional Life 
of a French ‘*Macon.” 

A Woman’s Luncheon. 


A Talk Over Autographs. Fourth 
Paper. 

Mars. IV. Oases. 

President Polk’s Diary. 

The Seats of the Mighty. XIV., XV. 


The Wrongs of the Jury man. 
The New Art Criticism. 


BIBLICAL WORLD 
AUGUST. 

The Use of Hebrew in New Testa- 
ment Study. 

Questions of Higher Criticism, and 
the Sources Whence the Answers 
May be Sought. 

The Jewish Apocalypses. 

An Introduction to the Quran. 

The Use of Mythic Elements in the 
Old Testament. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
AUGUST. 

The American Church, and the 
Primitive Church. 

Letters from John His 
Church in Prague. 

The Origin of Man and the Religious 
Sentiment. 

Christian Teachers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Women of the “Devina Commedia.” 


Huss to 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
AUGUST. 

Current Events and the Kingdom. 

“ae of Song in the Home of Je- 
10Va. 

ReunionAnniversaryThankOffering 

Mission Work for the Seminoles. 

Evelyn College, Princeton. 

Fidelity of Our Church. 

Growth of Our Church. 

Pyeng Yang After the War. 


GOSPEL IN ALL THE LANDS. 
AUGUST. 

Chinese Cosmogony and Dawning 
of History. 

The Broader Argument for Missions. 

The Armenians andTheirOppressors 

Peru District of the South America 
Conference. 

The Doctrine and Usages of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Aj{Chinese Layman’s Remarkable 
Work. 


HARPER’S. 
AUGUST. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Cracker Cowboys of Florida. 
“Bobbo”’—Story. 
Every-day Scenes in China. 
An Evangel in Cyrne—Story. 


| The German Struggle for Liberty. 


Hearts Insurgent. 


| Roundabout to Boston. 


Jimty—Story. 


| Pe rsonal Recollections of Joan of 





Ar¢ 
The Little Room—Story. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 

The Preacher and the Preaching for 
the Present Crisis. 

The Old Syrie Gospeis, Recently 
Discovered at Mount Sinai. 

Sensational Preaching. 

Church Life and Church Work. 

Light on Scriptural Texts from Re- 
cent Discoveries. 

Representative Sermons. 

The Duty of City Churches to the 
Outlying Population. 

The Relation of the Church to Nine- 
teenth Century Reforms. 

LIPPINCOTT’S. 
AUGUST. 

Little Lady Lee. 

The Bicycling Era. 

The Romance of an Ox-team. 

Up Pearson’s Lane. 

A Friend to the Devil. 

The Passing of the Cow-puncher. 

The Pleasures of Bad Taste. 

Applied Art. 

The Mystery of Sound. 


McCLURE’S. 
AUGUST. 
“Good Hunting.” 
Moltke in War. 
The Heart of the Princess Osra. 
The Yellow Dog. 
Bishop Vincent and His Work. 
“Human Documents.” Bishop John 
H. Vincent. 
The Great Northampton Bank Rob- 
bery. 
Farming the Taxes. 
Behind the Scenes in the Cireus. 


MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 
An Apocalyptic Crisis in Papal Mis- 


S1ons. 
Missionary Work in the New Heb- 
rides. 


The Perpetual Obligation Resting 
on the Church to Evangelize the 
World. 

La Mission Interieure, France. 

The Present Condition of the Work 
in Japan. 

Gleanings from the Baptist Anni- 
versaries. 

International Missionary Union. 

Woman in Missions. 

Papal Europe and the Papacy. 











THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 
The Menace of Romanism. 
Female Criminals. 
“Tendencies” in Fiction. 
The Solution of War. 
Yachting and Cycling. 
The Turning of the Tide. 
The New Administration in Eng- 
land. 
Leo XIII. and the Social Question. 
a History of the Empire. 
VIII. Prosperity and _ Social 
Splendor. 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. 


OUTING 

AUGUST. 
In a Field of Buckwheat. 
The Wheel of Time. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
Cycling in the White Mountains. 
Army Signaling. 
After Antelope in Wyoming. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
AUGUST. 
A Modern Centaur. 
What Indiana Has Done for Califor- 


nia. 

Well- Pahoa Trails. II. In Capay 
Talley 

Personal Recollections of Senator 


H. 8S. Foote. 
True Tales of the Old West. 
The Quicksands of Pactolus. 


PETERSON’S. 
AUGUST. 
George Washington. 
The Confession of a Smuggler. 
Portraying the American Racial 
Type. 
Henrik Ibsen. 
French Art at the Paris Salon of 795. 
Picturesque People. 
Among the Sioux Indians with a 
Camera. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
AUGUST. 
Theodore Roosevelt: 
Skete 
TheC learing of Mulberry Bend. 
The a Salisbury Cabinet. W.T 
Ste 
The Record of the Rosebery Admin- 
istration. 


A Character 


TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
AUGUST. 

Applied Christianity. 
The Gibraltar of Missions. 
Outlines of Sermons. 
Leading Thoughts of Sermons. 
Mode of the Atonement. 
Timely Occasion. 
Howard Street Methodist Episcopal 

Church, San Francisco. 
Practical Value of College Work. 
The Christian Endeavor Convention 
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Professor E. A. Freeman. 
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